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American School of 
Classical Studies 
at Athens 


WHO CARVED THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES? 


A BRILLIANT investigation into the technique of ancient Greek 
marble-cutting led Carl Bliimel to the conviction that the famous 
Praxitelean Hermes at Olympia could not possibly be the original 
from the sculptor’s own hands, but must be a Roman copy. He 
presented his evidence clearly and forcefully in his Griechische 
Bildhauerarbeit' (pp. 37-48); but as far as I can tell from casual 
notices and reviews and from conversations with my colleagues, he 
has not won any notable assent for his thesis. 

Original or copy, the Olympia statue remains intrinsically just 
what it was. Extrinsically it loses somewhat, of course, by becom- 
ing the immediate product of a later and less renowned hand. My 
own interest lies not so much in the status of the statue itself, asin the 
more general phenomenon that, in view of the widespread hostility 
to Bliimel’s contention, we still apparently cannot reach correct 
decisions in our attempts to distinguish copies from originals. And 
since I have not the slightest doubt that Bliimel is entirely accurate, 
and since I believe that his position can be still more definitely and 
conclusively defended, I should like to reopen the question by 
considering the evidence from a slightly different angle. 

As a preliminary, it will be useful to reproduce the eight points 
with which Bliimel sums up his findings :? 

“1, The unfinished back of the Hermes is exceptional for the fourth century, 
but not for the technique of the Roman copyists. 

‘2. The dissimilarity in the formal rendering of front and back is unusual in the 
fourth century, but easily explained in copyists’ technique. 

“3. The thoroughgoing use of the flat and the rounded chisel for working the 
nude is not to be found in the good tradition of the fourth century, but is the 
customary rule in Imperial Roman times: 

“4. The similarity in execution of the Hermes and of copies such as the Subiaco 
Youth, the Eubuleus, the Ilioneus, the Satyr torso of the Louvre, and the drapery 
of the so-called Germanicus is surprisingly great; whereas there is no correspond- 
ence in this respect with any fourth century work. 

“5. The drill-working of the hair is supposed to occur here on the Hermes for the 
first time; but it is only in later centuries that it commonly occurs. 

‘““6. The gouged surface of the tree-trunk cannot be really paralleled earlier than 
in Roman copies. 

““7. The strut, in a quietly standing group such as this, where there is no tech- 
nical necessity for it, is without parallel in Greek art, but extremely common as a 
copyist’s addition. 

“8. The fact that the Hermes is set on a basis of the first century (B.c.) cannot 

1 XI Erginzungsheft: Jahrbuch des deutschen Archiologischen Instituts, 1927. 

* Op. cit., p. 45 
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be explained by assuming that the statue was placed in the Heraeum in a later 
time. The statue was made for this position and consequently for its late base.”’ 

Taken together, these objections constitute a formidable indict- 
ment; and any single one of them, if incontrovertible, would be 
conclusive for the later date of the Hermes. But is such an incon- 
trovertible objection to be found in the list? I believe that one 
exists, though it is only vaguely implied, and nowhere expressly 
formulated by Bliimel. It is this: the drapery of the Hermes is not 
Greek, nor even a copy of Greek work, but fundamentally and unam- 
biguously Roman. 

Since this observation does not seem to have struck very many 
observers, it is permissible to imagine that it deserves a fairly com- 
prehensive justification. 

In the archaic period, drapery is a linear and superficial addition 
to a simple ‘‘atelier-form”’ of the block of stone. It is drawn on the 
general cubic mass which represents the human figure, and has either 
no plastic existence of its own or else a very crudely simplified one. 

This linear origin of drapery-forms persists as a fundamental 
influence in Greek sculpture even into Hellenistic times. In the 
Olympia pediments the linear quality is still obviously paramount. 
In the Parthenon pediments the drapery-forms are still entirely 
determined by the linear schemes, here beautifully conceived to give 
the impression of the modelled human figure beneath and always 
harmonized geometrically into a pattern or system. About this 
time a change takes place as fundamental as that earlier one in the 
graphic arts, by which Black Figure turned into Red Figure, and 
exactly comparable with that inversion. Until this change, the 
linear forms are carved into the stone and hence result as furrows. 
But now the process is reversed and the linear forms become the 
ridges, while the intervals between the lines are sunk to make fur- 
rows. In the Olympia pediments the drapery lines are sunk; on the 
Nike Parapet reliefs they are raised. But they remain none the less 
linear, the outcome of a wholly linear conception and tradition. 
Nor can any distinction in this regard be drawn between drapery on 
the human form and drapery hanging free. 

The geometry of consistent line still wholly dominates the sculp- 
ture from the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros and the statue of 
Eirene and Plutos,—works with which we are approaching danger- 
ously near to the period of Praxiteles. In the.huge statues of Mau- 
solos and Artemisia, from the Halikarnassos Mausoleum, plastic 
independence at last begins to inform the drapery. And yet there is 
searcely a ridge or furrow whose direction and curvature is not ob- 
tainable from the traditional geometry of linear forms. The Man- 
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tinea Basis, the Alcestis column-drum from Ephesos, the Lateran 
Sophokles, the Demosthenes, the so-called Menander are all only so 
many repetitions in confirmation of this fundamental thesis that the 
plastic volume of classical drapery is everywhere sacrificed to linear 
constructions. Even the famous pendent drapery-piece from Ly- 
kosura possesses only the life of its decorated surfaces and is without 
plastic interest. 

In opposition to all this, the Hermes drapery! (Fig. 1 and Fig. 3) 


Figure 1. THe Drap- Figure 2. THe Drapery, SHOWING 
ERY, SHOWING “ FINGER- “‘Z1IGZAG” 
PRINTS’ 


is not a succession of simple surfaces controlled by traditional linear 
forms, but a free plastic creation. The moderately plausible but 
presumably apocryphal anecdote of the German savant who, on 
seeing a photograph of the then newly-discovered Hermes, asked 
why the photographer had not removed his cloth, should have 


‘| have to thank Mr. Ess Askew, fellow in the American Academy in Rome, for 
taking the photographs for Figs. 2, 3, and 5. 
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warned us that we were confronted with an advanced stage of plastic 
realism in an inanimate object such as could not have existed before 
Pergamenian times, at the very earliest. 

And actually, plastic realism of drapery virtually begins with the 
great frieze of the Zeus altar at Pergamon. Despite all their elassi- 
cism and admiration for fifth-century Attic work, the masters of this 
frieze had begun to conceive drapery as an independent entity whose 
volume determines highly complicated and almost illogical solid 
forms. Roman realism completed the process. It was quite natural 
and inevitable that Bliimel should have found the nearest par- 
allel' to the Hermes drapery in the so-called Germanicus of the 
Louvre, where a classical Greek theme has had Roman drapery 
added by the copyist. Not until Roman times had the long 
development fulfilled itself, leading out of the linear approach of 
archaism into the final stage of complete solid-plastic apprehen- 
sion. 

When analyzed purely in terms of the evolution of plastic form, 
the nude Hermes and his discarded drapery fall nearly half a 
thousand years apart. 

But it is not the habit of the present generation of students to en- 
visage its problems in terms of the gradual self-realization of the 
fully free plastic sense in the ancient world. This is a method 
which the next generation will recognize and utilize: virginibus 
puerisque canto. But a less far-reaching test of style remains ac- 
cessible. 

The Asia Minor schools of the second century B.c. created certain 
schematic mannerisms for drapery that are easily discernible and 
readily describable. Not knowing their proper chronological rela- 
tions, I list them at random: 

(1) “Fingerprints,” giving an affect of a putty-soft surface which 
has been indented by shallow pressure. The manner occurs spar- 
ingly and tentatively on fourth-century Attic grave-reliefs. It is 
rather fully developed on the Pergamon frieze. In Roman times it 
is one of the commonest devices for suggesting the pliant texture of 
heavy cloth. It is apparent in an advanced state of over-use on the 
large pendent surfaces of the lower half of the Hermes drapery 
(Fig. 1). 

(2) “‘Zigzags.’’ The drapery of the main frieze of the Pergamon 
altar is riddled with this mannerism. As far as I know, this is its 
first occurrence as a stereotyped formula. It can be easily detected 
on any photograph of the Chiaramonti Niobid in the Vatican. On 


' Another drapery parallel: Lowther Castle, Augustus (Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen 
3074), a Polykleitan theme with drapery obligato by the copyist. 
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the Olympia Hermes it occurs most plainly a little below the hori- 
zontal strut (Fig. 2, right center). 

(3) The ‘“‘countersunk fret.’ This mannerism may have orig- 
inated among the copyists as a convenient time-saver with the drill. 
The furrow assumes the form of a slot with angular edges, making 
sunken patterns like frets or keys. It is characteristic that the 
breaks, turns, or angles in these patterns are slightly rounded as a 
result of the drill with which the 
corners were laid out. The man- 
ner is not fully developed on the 
Pergamon frieze; but is particu- 
larly blatant on statues not 
copying Greek prototypes in the 
Julio-Claudian period, continu- 
ing thereafter rather obstinately 
for two full centuries. I have 
never seen more than the most 
timid hint of this rather vicious 
mannerism in an _ indubitable 
Greek criginal of the fourth cen- 
tury: aor do I believe that it is 
possible to point to a piece of 
drapery laid out in terms of such 
countersunk frets before the time 
of the overworked copyist ate- 
liers of Imperial times. The 
Hermes drapery is extensively 
worked in terms of this manner- 
ism. The looped folds under the 
elbow (Fig. 3) would make a 
classic example. The little loop 
of drapery thrown over the fore- 
arm would alone date the gar- ‘ 

Figure 3. THe Drapery, SHOWING 
mentas Roman. Almost equally ““COUNTERSUNK FRETS” 
prolific is the region of the heavy 
loops at the level of the knee and calf. Such passages can be par- 
alleled in numberless Imperial statues, of which I choose one almost 
at random (Fig. 4). They have no parallels in Greek work of the 
fourth century B.c. 

So completely is the drapery of the Hermes permeated with 
plastic realism of form and these late-Hellenistic or Roman conven- 
tions of detail, that it is not possible to call it even a Roman copy of 
a fourth-century Greek original; for there is no such original latent in 
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it anywhere. The drapery must, therefore, be a Roman creation ! 
improvised and added by the copyist. 

Herein we have the key to all the many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which have beset the commentators and admirers of this 
highly admirable statue. Let us briefly review their array. Like 
Bliimel, I, too, shall arrange them under eight points: 

(a) The tree-trunk, with its masking drapery, is a crude device, 
a makeshift hardly worthy of a great artist. How necessary for the 


Figure 4. Rome, CaprroLinE Museum. Mars 
AND VENus, DeTaIL 


proper effect of the statue it is to suppress tree-trunk and drapery 
may be gathered from Treu’s jubilations * over Otto’s water-colors 
in which he damped out these disturbing elements with red and dark 
brown. 

(b) The horizontal strut, running brutally into the naked flesh, is 


_| Unlike the meagre garment of the infant Dionysos, which preserves the true 
linear tradition of the fourth century B.c. 
2 Olympia: die Ergebnisse, U1, p. 201. 
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still less forgivable. Treu even ventured ! the suggestion that the 
strut was intended only to strengthen the statue in transport, and 
should have been worked away when the statue was set up—but 
this was neglected or forgotten. 

(ce) The hair is very sketchy in its execution and manifestly neg- 
lected on the crown and back of the head. Furtwiingler ? indicated 
the use of the drill in the hair as an innovation and individual pe- 
culiarity of Praxiteles (7.e. of this particular work of Praxiteles). 

(d) Almost the whole rear of the statue has been left unfinished. 
The back view of the drapery on the tree-trunk is as hasty and care- 
less as anything in the worst Roman work. 

(e) The small of the back has been recut, as though it had been 
worked out too large in scale at the first try: hardly the mistake to be 
expected of the greatest master of marble-cutting at the height of his 
career. 

(f) When the statue was found, there were traces of red color on 
the hair and on the sandal; and this is very generally (and almost 
certainly correctly *) interpreted as a sizing for gold. But are we 
to imagine that the polychromatic taste of Praxiteles time (and we 
have the Alexander sarcophagus in Constantinople to tell us more 
closely what to expect) favored gilded hair on a marble statue? 

(g) Whereas the marble of the drapery has all been dragged with a 
rasp (Fig. 5) in the usual manner of Roman Imperial portrait statues, 
the marble of the nude has been polished until it shines with reflected 
light, although whenever we discover indubitable Greek originals of 
the fourth or fifth century B.c. they show merely a fine matte finish 
and never this lustre. 

(h) The main sandal-thong by the large toe vanishes into nothing 
just after an elaborate knot has been tied in it. The missing con- 
tinuation must have been supplied merely in paint, the necessary 
marble for it having been cut away by mistake or heedlessness: a 
strange observation on a Praxitelean work. 

All these uncomfortable observations and objections dissolve the 
moment we assume (as we must assume) that the Hermes is a marble 
copy after a bronze original. 

‘ Olympia: die Ergebnisse, I11, p. 202. 

Meisterwerke, p. 352. 

3 Treu, in the Olympia publication (Ergebnisse, III, pp. 201-2) is clearly wrong 
in preferring to think of the red on the sandal as the original final color; for a flake 
of gold was recorded as still adhering, and on a recently found statue in Delos with 
this same red there were likewise traces of gold. The little “‘rosette’’ was, there- 
fore, not attached separately “‘um sich vom roten Grund abzuheben,’’ but because 
it would have been too difficult to carve and too easy to break had it been made in 
marble. The rosette (or whatever ornament it was) is a typical bit of toreutic 


decoration, reflecting a bronze original. Treu’s parallels in the Artemis of Ver- 
sailles and the Apollo Belvedere are also both taken from bronze originals. 
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I rehearse the now liquidated argument in the same sequence: 

(A) The tree-trunk is the commonest device of the copyist to give 
support to marble where bronze could dispense with it. That sucha 
pose could have been safely cast without any support under the arm 
is shown by MacMonnies’ Dancing Bacchante in the Metropolitan 
Museum, where a child is similarly perched on the bent forearm of a 
larger figure. Since the tree-trunk was absent in the original, the 
drapery could not have existed, either, and hence had to be supplied 
by the copyist more suo. This would explain why the garment is 


Figure 5. Tue Drapery, SHOWING 
RasPeD SURFACE 


Roman, whereas all the rest of the statue is Greek in style. I can 
think of no other way of explaining this extraordinary discrepancy. 

An almost perfect parallel may be found in the Polykleitan 
Diadumenos from Delos,' likewise a brilliant marble copy from 
a bronze original, with tree trunk, strut, and drapery added by the 
copyist. The drapery here again is a purely Greco-Roman crea- 
tion, with the same tell-tale ‘‘zigzags’’ and countersunk furrows to 
prove that the date is after the middle of the second century B. C. 

1 Mon. Piot, 111 (1896) Pl. XIV. 
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Only, as this addition reaches no higher than the thigh, it is far less 
pretentious than the drapery added to the Hermes. Evenso. .. . 
“‘avec quel naturel retombent les plis du manteau, jeté plutét que 
posé sur le trone. .. . En sculptant ce trone d’arbre, accessoire 
modeste, il a montré qu’il n’était pas incapable de faire oeuvre per- 
sonelle.”’ ! 

(B) The strut is equally eloquent of the needs of the copyist afraid 
of his more brittle medium. With strut, tree-trunk and drapery 
removed, a magnificent, chiastically balanced Praxitelean pose leaps 
to light. Is it too curved and too off-centre? The lovely boy from 
Marathon Bay will show us how much Praxiteles could swing and 
curve his bronzes without further support. 

(C) The hair is not rendered in marble-style at all, which was 
necessarily much more linear, but in a rather summary imitation of 
the fourth-century bronze tradition, now magisterially illustrated for 
us by the same delightful bronze boy discovered only a few years ago 
by fishers in Marathon Bay and now exhibited in the rotunda of the 
Athens National Museum. There we may see what the little pro- 
jecting knobs of hair on the Hermes are meant to imitate. The hair 
of the Hermes thus reproduces (not too brilliantly) a clay-style, built 
up by attachment, not a marble-style achieved by cutting down. 
(The two little struts between locks of hair, left by the drill, would be 
hard to parallel in classical marble-cutting, but are a commonplace 
trait of late-Antonine work.) 

(D) The back of the statue was left in the rough. When we con- 
sider the finished condition of the utterly invisible backs of the Par- 
thenon pediment statues, we cannot but be somewhat taken aback 
at such remissness in the most finished of masters. The position 
against the wall in the Heraeum would perhaps excuse this. But 
note that the original could not have been made for this niche,—as 
was already pointed out by Treu,? who remarked that the lighting 
was not at all calculated to bring out the good points of the pose. 
It is only if we assume that an original was made in the atelier with- 
out thought of its eventual setting, while the copy therefrom was 
specifically made with the Heraeum setting in view, that the diffi- 
culty vanishes. 

(E) All admit * that the back between the shoulder blades was 
roughly gone over after it had already once been worked to a more 
careful finish. We can hardly imagine Praxiteles to have exercised 
such gross self-criticism. But if the copyist, on submitting his work, 


1 Mon. Piot, II, p. 153 (Couve). 
2 Olympia: Ergebnisse, III, p. 204. 
Treu: Sache ist ganz unzweifelhaft’’ (ibid., p. 203). 
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was checked up and proven wrong in his measurements, he may well 
have left his rectification in this crude state on the plea that the back 
would not show and therefore was not very vital. By his summary 
correction of his error, he thus fulfilled his contract and took his pay, 
even while proclaiming himself a deficient craftsman. Incidentally, 
there is no evidence that the statue ever stood on a different base 
from the one which it now fits. If it fits it badly, and if the base it- 
self is somewhat carelessly worked and shows profiles that cannot be 
earlier than the second century B.c.' (and may equally well be con- 
siderably later, since I observe that the identical sequence of crown 
mouldings occurs on some of the pedestals for the statues from the 
Exedra of Herodes Atticus from the middle of the second century 
after Christ)—the obvious conclusion that the entire statue was 
fabricated in this late time is presumably correct.” 

(F) It would be interesting to know whether those who think the 
statue an original believe that so naturalistic a work had the crude 
red hair of archaic art or the equally startling shimmer of bright gold. 
There is not the slightest excuse for taking the red color as sizing for 
paint,’ since we have several examples of fourth-century coloring 
(the Alexander sarcophagus, the Volo gravestones) to prove that the 
pure tone of the color was made to penetrate the grain of the marble 
without the dulling intermediation of an opaque sizing. Now, 
bronzes were gilded apparently at all periods;* but would the hair of 
an original marble of the fourth century have been gold? Roman 
marbles, on the contrary, were frequently gilded (such red sizing 
appearing, for example, on many of the statues excavated at Corinth 
by the American School) ; and the copy of a gilded bronze would be all 
the more likely to tolerate gold in order to reproduce the coloring 
of the original. 

(G) Precisely for this reason the nude is so highly polished, that it 
may imitate the effect of bronze with its gleaming high-lights and 
strong chiaroscuro contrasts. An exact parallel is the Delphi An- 
tinoos, whose body has the same lustre and whose hair is also mani- 
festly imitated from bronze. Fortunately, an Antinoos must have 
a very obvious terminus post quem in his dating. 

t Olympia Ergebnisse,, p. 204 (Treu); I, p. 157 (Bulle). 

2 The clamp cuttings in the plinth under the foot (mentioned in Ergebnisse, ILI, 
p. 201, and illustrated in fig. 231), because horizontal, are presumably a mend to 
strengthen a break or flaw. The explanation given (p. 204) that they are traces 
of a fastening into some other previous base is untenable because plinths, if 
pegged at all, are dowelled from below. Bliimel explains the clamp as an atelier 
fastening. 

*Grundfarbe fiir die dunklere Zeichnung,”’ Treu, ibid., p. 201. 

‘ That Praxiteles gilded his bronzes is stated by Paus. (x. 14.7): @pivns 5é eixova 
éxixpusov uév eipyagaro and Plut. (amator 9.10) :@pivn . . . & 
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To those who by any chance imagine that such a finely worked and 
lustrous finish is a rarity in Roman work, we may suggest, in addition 
to Bliimel’s comparisons with the Subiaco Youth and the Louvre 
satyr torso, the Aphrodite from Cyrene or the ‘‘ Poppaea Sabina”’ 
found next to the Hermes in the Heraeum at Olympia.' Her face 
has identically the same waxy sheen; and Treu noted other stylistic 
and technical similarities which he hoped to explain by supposing 
the sculptor was imitating the Hermes!? 

Ed. Schmidt’s recent suggestion® that the high polish is modern 
and dates since the statue’s excavation, although intended to help, 
rather hinders the case. To be sure, it eliminates one of the ob- 
vious difficulties in claiming the Hermes for a Greek original,— 
but does it not thereby remove one of the most effective reasons for 
wishing him to be such? Precisely this wonderful polish (‘‘dureh 
Reinigung mit Sauren entstanden,”’ says Schmidt) has been the chief 
source of the prejudice against thinking that anyone but Praxiteles 
himself could have made the statue! 

(H) Lastly, the little trouble of the missing sandal-thong between 
the toes, where the marble knot ends in air, most painfully bespeaks 
the copyist. The hands which first worked out the sandal’s lovely 
and elaborate detail, could hardly have made this slip. 

All in all, the case is so conclusive that we can only wonder why 
the Hermes was ever mistaken for an original. Presumably there 
were two powerful factors at work: the beautiful workmanship, 
and the testimony of Pausanias. 

As for the first of these, the execution is really extremely uneven 
and ranges from a very perfect lustre finish to a very noticeable 
negligence (not usually chosen for photographic illustration). It 
must inevitably remain a matter of personal opinion whether the 
matte surface of the Olympia pediments or of the Elgin marbles does 
not betray a subtler and more perfect understanding of the medium; 
but the real root of the prejudice against allowing the Hermes to be a 
copy lies in the assumption that there were no great craftsmen in 
Roman times and that all that is fine is classical Greek. We shall 
gradually outgrow that notion. 

As for Pausanias’ explicit testimony that the Hermes is the work 
of Praxiteles (réxvn 5€ éo7e Ipagirédovs), the fact that our author 
has nothing to say about the dedicator or the occasion of the statue, 
and seemingly knows nothing about it except the sculptor’s name, 
might equally well indicate that he saw no inscription on the 


1 Ergebnisse: III, pl. LNIII, 6; LNIV, 2-3; p. 259. 
2 Ibidem. 


(rnomon, 1931. p. 11. 
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base ' and had to content himself with the local verbal tradition. 
This is not the first nor the most serious mistake of his Olympian 
periegesis. Why, for example, did he assert that Paionios and Alka- 
menes carved the pediments of the Zeus temple? Why did he 
say the Philippeion was built of brick? Why did he say the Leon- 
idas of the Leonidaion was a native of the land, when the epistyle 
inscription says he came from Naxos? Why did he say the treasury 


Ficure 6. THe Hermes or PRAXITELES 


of Sikyon was built by the tyrant Myron, when its style of architec- 
ture proves that it must have been erected at least two centuries after 
that ruler’s chariot victory of the 33d Olympiad? It is thankless to 
berate Pausanias for his mistakes, when without him we should 
know so little. But let us not make gospel of every statement in his 
text, especially when it is so easily demonstrable that he happened 
to be wrong. 

Would it not be a more cogent objection to demand whether such 


' So already conceded by Treu, Ergebnisse, ILI, p. 205. 
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a copy would have been made in Roman times and set up in a site so 
abundant in old original masterpieces? That the original bronze 
should have been removed is surely easy to believe,—but that it 
should have been replaced by such a splendid copy? 

Bliimel and others have scarcely emphasized with enough vigor 
the extraordinarily apt parallel from Pausanias’ own pages. In 
speaking of Thespiae and the famous statue of Eros there, by our 
same master Praxiteles, he mentions ' that Gaius removed the orig- 
inal, Claudius restored it to its place, and Nero again seized it. 
**And,”’ says he, ‘“‘the Eros now in Thespiae is a copy of Praziteles’ 
original, executed by Menodoros of Athens.”* Weare not told who 
ordered this copy to be made, nor is it perhaps necessary for us to 
know. And we shall have to be content with the same absence 
of information for the Olympia Hermes. Was it that arch-plun- 
derer Nero who fell in love with the bronze original and carried it 
away with him to Rome and, in order to soothe the feelings of the 
Greeks who had shown him such adulatory hospitality on the occa- 
sion of his state visit to the Olympic games, ordered the finest 
obtainable copy to be made to replace it? Along with it, did he pre- 
sent the statue of his wife Poppaea, to become its nearest neighbor 
in the Heraeum? Or does the copy date from Hadrianic times, as 
the already-mentioned parallel between the crowning mouldings of 
its base and those from the exedra of Herodes Atticus, and in general 
the technical tradition of the highly polished surface and the drill- 
struts in the hair, seem to indicate? 

We shall have a better chance of answering these queries when our 
knowledge of Roman copies has progressed sufficiently for us to tell 
Neronian from Hadrianic work with certainty. Alas for the state of 
that knowledge at present, when we can still debate the impossible 
choice between a Praxitelean original of the fourth century before 
Christ and a Roman version of four to five hundred years later! 

The problems here raised cannot be settled or even properly 
argued in distant studies, libraries, and museums. Only in the little 
square room at Olympia can the case be argued out. Yet the real 
issue in the theme, Who Carved the Hermes of Praxiteles? is no 
longer very edifying. For it is not a question whether Praxiteles 
himself had a hand in it; but whether the Athenian marble-cutter 
who copied the bronze original lived in Julio-Claudian or Hadrianic 
times. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


' Paus. IX. 27. 3-4. 
2 This time, Pausanias seems to have found the base inseribed and so could not 
confound copy with original. 
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THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES 


THE attribution to Praxiteles of the statue at Olympia of Hermes 
holding the Infant Dionysos has recently been challenged in a 
closely reasoned study by Carl Bliimel in his book Griechische 
Bildhauerarbeit. The alarm and despondency raised by his power- 
ful attack has been speedily lulled by an equally detailed and trench- 
ant reply by Miss Richter of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York,' in the course of a review of Bliimel’s work. 

But I must confess that I am not satisfied with the present state 
of the controversy. There are too many lacunae, too many un- 
answered arguments, and, not least, some further considerations to 
be made on both sides. Many of Bliimel’s arguments are specious 
or untenable, some are extravagant, some unimportant. On the 
other hand, many of Miss Richter’s arguments seem to me to be 
unsound, and the evidence which they use unsuitable to prove the 
points required. And, as in all important discussions or debates, 
the opener of the discussion must be held to have gained the day 
unless all his major arguments are satisfactorily disposed of. 

To clarify the whole position I therefore propose to tabulate 
Bliimel’s main points and to place against them Miss Richter’s 
replies. On these replies I propose to offer my own comments as 
impartially as possible so as to satisfy those interested as to the 
cogency or effectiveness of the replies. 

It should be noted at the outset that Miss Richter counters 
Bliimel’s eight points against the Hermes with only five arguments. 


That is to say, some of his points she takes together, some she omits. 


Bliimel’s arguments, as he states them, are as follows: 
BLUMEL RICHTER 
(1) ‘‘The unfinished back of the This is the reverse of the truth. 
Hermes is an exception in the fourth Greeks almost always neglected the 
century but not in the technique of | unseen parts in the fourth century, and 
Roman copyists.” earlier. But there are exceptions, as in 
the Parthenon and Aegina sculptures. 
But instances such as the statues from 
the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
and the statues Boston No. 41 and No. 
27, or the unfinished backs of Kera- 
meikos stelai show clearly what fourth- 
century practice was. 

Bliimel has overstated his case, though his argument in any case 
is not a very cogent or important one. Miss Richter in reply has 
14.J.A. 1929, No.2 p. £84. 
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overstated hers. The examples she quotes will not do: the Alea 
statues are too damaged; Boston 41 is a mere statuette unsuitable 
for comparison with normal statuary, while Boston 27 is a colossal 
head equally unsuitable. And Kerameikos stelai invariably had 
some kind of architectural background, so that their backs were 
never seen at all. Bliimel’s argument can only be disposed of by 
producing a free-standing fourth-century statue similar in scale to 
the Hermes, with its back similarly treated. This she has not done 
so that her counter-argument fails. The truth probably is that in 
the fifth and fourth centuries Greeks preferred to finish their 
statues completely, but that there were exceptions to this rule. 
The Hermes may, of course, be one of the exceptions. 


(2) “The fact that the Hermes has Not answered. 
been cut first from the front and then 
from the back implies an aesthetic out- 
look unknown in the fourth century 
but universal among copyists.” 


This is a fundamental point. Bliimel in the earlier part of his 
book has shown conclusively how all Greek sculptors even to 
Hellenistic times thought of their statues as solid wholes which had 
to be so carved that no one face or side was ahead of another in 
any stage of development. As the final surface was achieved it 
had to be reached by a series of stages: in each stage the surface as 
a whole had to be treated in the same way. The Hermes was not 
apparently cut in this way. Its back was left to the last, both the 
back of the figure and the back of the tree-trunk and drapery. It 
was, in effect, a two-sided work. This outlook and method of 
treatment is essentially that of the copyist, and that is why copies 
lose the vitality and solidity of the originals. It seems difficult to 
counter this argument. I can find no evidence to render it invalid. 


XUM 


(3) “The extensive use of the straight 
and rounded chisels in the nude parts 
is not found in good technique of the 
fourth century, but is the rule in the 
Roman Imperial period.” 


Miss Richter quotes one of Bliimel’'s 
own plates to show an example of the 
use of the flat chisel in fourth-century 
sculpture. She also gives four other 
instances. 


Bliimel is definitely wrong. He has not, in fact, laboured this 
point, giving only a few lines to it, whereas to No. (2) he devotes a 
page. Nor is its rejection fatal to his case. But, in fact, both he 
and Miss Richter do not realize that low relief and high relief follow 


two totally distinct techniques. 


The former adopts the methods 


of wood-carving, the latter those of stone-cutting. Thus as early as 
the mid-sixth-century low relief was cut with the flat chisel and with 
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no other tool. As, for instance, Acropolis Museum No. 581, or the 
“‘Dog and Cat”’ relief in the National Museum, both of which are 
cut with a flat chisel alone. Compare in the fifth century the 
technique of the Parthenon frieze and the Parthenon metopes. 
Bliimel spoils his case by arguments like this. Obviously the flat 
chisel was used in sculpture for low relief work for two hundred 
years before the Hermes was cut. But it is true enough that the 
flat chisel is a very minor tool until the fourth century and then it 
is used not only in low but in high relief, as in the gravestones. 
Bliimel’s point might be reduced simply to this: “‘ No great sculp- 
tor of statues in the round used the flat chisel for primary work until 
Roman _ times. 


” This is probably true. Miss Richter has no 


evidence contrary to this, as far as I can see. 


(4) “The resemblance of the Hermes 
to copies such as the Subiaco Boy, 
l-ubouleus, Ilioneus, the Satyr torso 
in the Louvre and the so-called ‘Ger- 
manicus’ is most striking. Yet this 
gives us no relationship with the fourth 
century.”’ 

Later (p. 48) he adds three more 
the head from the South slopes of the 
Acropolis, the Chiaramonti Niobid, 
and the Artemis and Iphigeneia. 


Miss Richter rightly replies that it is 
surprising to hear that the Eubouleus 
is a copy, as also the Acropolis head. 
Both of these are originals. 

The comparison with the Germanicus 
is in drapery only and Miss Richter 
gets exactly the opposite impression 
from the comparison. To her “there 
could be no more convincing argument 
for the Greek origin of the Hermes 
than this comparison.” 


Bliimel has gone badly wrong here. He is indulging in pre- 
cisely the type of argument that he condemns most—the subjective, 


and he has got his facts wrong. 


If we value subjective arguments 


more than technical ones then the Hermes can be kept as Praxitelean, 
for Miss Richter has the more convincing declaration of faith. But, 


in each case, I fear it is only faith! 


(5) ‘“‘The working of the hair of the 
Hermes by means of a drill is said to 
appear for the first time in this statue, 
but it is common in later centuries.” 


The drill (by which both disputants 
mean the running-drill) is used on the 
hair of the Aberdeen head, and on that 
of the Persephone head in the Metro- 
politan Museum, both of which are 
fourth-century works. In any case 
Praxiteles was probably a pioneer of 
the use of this drill, although it may 
have been a little used at an earlier 
date, for the Persephone antedates the 
Hermes. 


In fact the drill on the hair of the Hermes is used sparingly, and 
still more sparingly on the Aberdeen head. One must not forget 


that the hair of each was probably gilt, so that excessive use of the 
drill would have been avoided. But it is curious that Miss Richter 
can produce so few instances, and that of her two, the Aberdeen 
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head is attributed by many who reject the Hermes, to Praxiteles 
himself, while the Persephone, as she admits, is dated much later 
by some people. I am certainly not convinced that it is a fourth- 
century work. 

Since the running drill was used in the fifth century Bliimel’s 
argument does not really mean much and Miss Richter’s reply does 
not clarify the situation. We had better conclude ‘non proven”’ 
to No. 5—or, better still, ‘‘beside the point.’’ It is perhaps worth 
noting that the drill is used far less in the hair of the Aberdeen head, 
and that the way in which it is used in the Hermes is not such as to 
prevent the Hermes being of the Roman period. 


(6) ‘The cutting of the tree-trunk Not answered. 
by means of a gouge can best be paral- 
leled in Roman copies.” 


This seems to me to be one of the most formidable arguments 
against the attribution of the Hermes to Praxiteles. The regular 
horizontal lines gouged out of the marble round the tree-trunk have 
no parallel at all in fourth- or fifth-century art. Bliimel does not 
seem to me to have pressed this point fully home. He gives, never- 
theless, a formidable list (p. 41, n. 8) of tree-trunks (eight in all) 
ranging from the Olympia metopes to Pergamene work, none of 
which is so cut. But he does not give, on the other side, a list of 
the many exact parallels in Roman copies. The best is, of course, 
the tree-trunk of the Naples copy of the Doryphoros of Polyclitus. 
The fact that this is a copy of a bronze enables us to know that the 
tree-trunk is solely a copyist’s adjunct. It has no early prototype. 
The parallel is exact in technique and the grooves are the same as on 
the Hermes tree. On the other hand, what fourth-century trees 
we have are, as Bliimel points out, finished with a claw chisel so as 
to give a rough surface suitable for the reception of paint. The 
statue of Sisyphus I at Delphi is the best instance. 

Miss Richter’s failure to reply to this point seems to me to be 
fatal to her present defence. 

(7) “The horizontal support in this To this Miss Richter replies that 
quiet group, where no technical con-  ‘‘such marble supports occur through- 
siderations demand it, is without paral- out the history of Greek sculpture.” 
lel in Greek art, but frequent as a And she adds that the support ‘‘is a 
copyist’s addition.” vital one for the construction of the 

figure.”’ The separation of the body, 
she says, from the tree-trunk demands 
such a support. The problem is the 
same in the Cnidian Aphrodite, and 
here the Roman copies have a support 
in the same place. ‘‘How do we know 
that the original was not so provided?”’ 
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This is one of the most important of Bliimel’s charges against the 
Hermes. Miss Richter has answered it squarely and fully. In 
effect her argument amounts to a counter-claim that Praxiteles was 
the first sculptor to employ struts or supports in order to achieve 
difficult attitudes. The fact that Roman copyists also used them 
implies only that they adopted a Praxitelean trick. 

But her claim that supports were employed ‘‘throughout the 
history of Greek sculpture” is beside the point. We are not talking 
about supports, but about visible supports. Everyone by looking 
can find those essential struts and supports in fifth- and fourth- 
century Greek sculpture that are necessary to hold the marble 
together, such as the block between the feet of Mausolos,. the 
similar strut in the Nike of Paeonios, and the blocks beneath the 
feet of the Agias that take the downward thrust of the weight of 
the marble. But all these are invisible. In the Hermes we meet 
for the first time a strut that hits the eye, damages the general 
appearance of the group and is, in fact, an inartistic intrusion. None 
is known in any statue before the time of Praxiteles. Nor are Miss 
Richter’s facts quite correct. I am assured by sculptors that they, 
had they cut the Hermes, could quite easily have removed that 
strut. Nor is the Hermes strut at all similar to that on the Cnidian 
Aphrodite. In the Vatican copy of that masterpiece the strut is 
approximately in the same position as that of the Hermes, but in a 
copy at Athens the strut comes just above the knee, which makes 
one wonder if the copyist did not put his strut just where he felt 
that he needed it most! 

The use of supports or struts obviously helped a cautious artist, 
but would be dispensed with by a bold one. Thus it happens that 
of two close copies (at Naples and in the Uffizi Gallery) of a Herakles, 
which is thought to be Lysippean, one has a strut and one has not. 
In the face of a situation such as this what can one possibly infer as 
to the original? I must confess that I cannot envisage the visible 
strut as an invention of so competent a sculptor as Praxiteles. Nor 
do I see its necessity in the case of the Hermes. Miss Richter has 
not convinced me here. 


(8) “The fact that the Hermesstands Not answered, 

on a basis dated to the first century 
A.D. does not justify one in concluding 
that the statue was transferred to the 
Heraeum at a later date (after its erec- 
tion at Olympia). It is much more 
likely that it was intended for this 
place and cut for the base on which it 
stands.” 
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Bliimel’s full development of this argument is to the effect that 
the statue was removed to Rome by art dealers or officials and a 
copy put in its place. The basis and the statue are consequently 
contemporary. He quotes two instances of famous works removed 
and replaced by copies, viz.: the picture by Zeuxis called ‘‘The 
Centaur’s family”’ at Athens, taken by Sulla and replaced by a copy; 
the Eros of Thespiae taken to Rome and replaced by a copy by 
Menodoros of Athens. To these I might add a third, the statue 
of Pythokles by Polyclitus of which the original base was found at 
Olympia. But this base had had its inscription recut at a later date, 
and there has been found in Rome! a basis of the Roman period 
bearing the same inscription. From this one may infer that the 
original statue minus its basis was taken to Rome and at the 
same time the inscription on the original basis was recut and 
a copy of the original or another statue placed upon it. Mean- 
while the original (of bronze) had a new basis made for it at Rome. 
(See Frazer: Pausanias III, p. 30.) All this is evidence of proba- 
bility, but it is an impressive array. 

There remain some minor arguments put forward by Bliimel 
which are not dealt with by Miss Richter at all. They are as 
follows, roughly paraphrased: 

(a) It is most improbable that any original work by Praxiteles still stood in 
any Greek sanctuary in the time of Pausanias. It is unthinkable that the Hermes 
group was left in the Heraeum (p. 47). 

(b) The head of Dionysos is ‘‘soft, uncertain and negligently modelled.” It 
compares unfavorably with original children’s heads of the fourth century (e.g. 
from Paphos, J.H.S. 9, pl. 10) which themselves are not from the hands of masters 
(p. 42) 

(c) The first impression of the Hermes on discovery was that it was perhaps a 
Roman copy. Nor did it at the time receive the universal acclamation that it 
now gets. Hirschfeld, Kekulé, and others criticized it harshly (p. 45). 

(One must not forget also that Brunn considered it to have been executed be- 
fore Praxiteles had attained full mastery of his art. See Frazer, Pausanias, 
III, p. 598. for other similar criticisms.) 

Miss Richter states in her ‘“‘Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks” (2nd ed., 
p. 257) that when found the Hermes was ‘“‘immediately identified as a work by 
Praxiteles.’’ This is apparently not the case. 

In the face of all this evidence against the authenticity of the 
Hermes as a work of the master it seems idle to say, as Miss Richter 
says, ‘‘transcending any reasoning concerning tools, supports, tree- 
trunks and what-nots stands our ‘subjective’ reaction to the 
Hermes. If the Hermes is a Roman copy henceforth it is Roman 
copies we must collect, not Greek originals.’”’ To this kind of 
‘‘Fundamentalism” in archaeology there is no reply. If Miss 

‘Rim. Mitt., 1891, p. 305. 
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Richter feels like that, then nothing can be done and the search for 
evidence is futile! 

The trouble is that she has left unanswered three of Bliimel’s 
most important arguments (Nos. 2, 6 and 8) and failed adequately 
to reply to two others (Nos. 3 and 5); nor does she discuss at all the 
three small points (a), (b) and (c) of which (a) is a powerful one. 
So that in the contest as a whole Bliimel certainly wins on points! 

Miss Richter’s invocation of the subjective argument ad feminam 
or hominem is most distressing. If she reflects that exactly the same 
defence was (and is) made for the Apollo Belvedere and the Venus 
de Milo (‘‘If this is not the perfection of Greek art, I should like to 
know what is?’’) I feel sure she will abandon such dangerous ground. 

There remains one interesting point latent in her subjectivism. 
It may be thought that the Hermes is so good and so perfect a work 
of art that no copyist could have produced it. This is positively the 
last ditch. 

But vizere fortes post Praxitelen. The master who cut the Venus 
of Cyrene, the artist of the British Museum Socrates statuette, the 
copyist who made the Bologna head and its Dresden body, were 
men who, in the good old days, would have earned their living as 
masters. In fact they were driven to be hack-workers. There is 
indeed in America one copy (Boston Museum No. 14) so exquisite, 
so redolent of its original, that it has long passed for an original. 
It too was made by a veritable master. If the Hermes is a copy it 
is one of the best we have; if it is an original, then Praxiteles is a 
disappointing sculptor who invented some most remarkable tech- 
nical tricks. 

STANLEY Casson 
New 
OXFORD 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZUR GRIECHISCHEN 
BILDHAUERARBEIT 


Die Behauptung, dass die Hermesgruppe in Olympia kein Original 
von der Hand des Praxiteles sei, ist weder sensationell noch be- 
sonders neu. Schon G. Hirschfeld, der im Jahre 1877 die olympi- 
schen Ausgrabungen leitete, vertrat diese Ansicht mit guten Griinden 
und nach ihm gab es in den letzten 50 Jahren immer wieder Archio- 
logen und vor allem auch Kiinstler, die seiner Meinung waren und die 
fast allgemeine Bewunderung dieses Werkes nicht teilten. Wenn 
ich versucht habe, fiir diese Behauptung auch den wissenschaftlichen 
Beweis anzutreten, so musste ich méglichst viele Einwinde, die man 
mir machen wiirde, vorweg nehmen; dass aber trotzdem ein Rest fiir 
eine spitere Diskussion bleiben wiirde, habe ich erwartet und bin der 
Schriftleitung des AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY sehr dank- 
bar, dass sie mir jetzt die Méglichkeit dazu in so liebenswiirdiger 
Weise gegeben hat. 

Meine Hauptgriinde gegen die Hermesgruppe als Original habe 
ich zur Bequemlichkeit des Lesers in acht kurze Sitze zusammen- 
gefasst, die aber nur einen Sinn im Zusammenhang mit den vorauf- 
gegangenen Ausfiihrungen iiber die griechische Bildhauertechnik 
haben kénnen und auch nur dann, wenn sie als ein unteilbares Ganzes 
betrachtet werden. 

So ware an sich der unfertige Riicken des Hermes kein durch- 
schlagender Beweispunkt, er gewinnt aber an Gewicht dadurch, dass 
die unfertigen Teile in den verschiedensten Stadien der Arbeit 
stehen geblieben sind, was ein Kiinstler nur wagen darf, wenn er mit 
Hilfe eines Messverfahrens kopiert. Hinzu kommt, dass es nur bei 
einem solchen Verfahren zu einer Nachbesserung im letzten Stadium 
der Arbeit kommen kann. Die Sachlage verschirft sich weiter 
durch die Seitenstiitze, die mit der getrennten Arbeit von Vorder- 
und Riickseite, wie sie bei Kopisten iiblich ist, zusammenhingt. 
Und endlich kommt noch eine Art von Schlageisenarbeit hinzu, die 
an gesicherten Originalen des vierten Jahrhunderts nicht nachweis- 
barist. Auf diese Schlageisenarbeit komme ich unten noch einmal 
ausfiihrlich zu sprechen. Wenn man diese Dinge nicht trennt, son- 
dern sinngemiiss versteht, dann kann man mir nicht, wie es G. 
Richter tut, die ganz andersartigen unfertigen Riickseiten der 
Olympia-Sculpturen entgegenhalten, die iibrigens in der (rie- 
chischen Bildhauerarbeit eingehend analysiert wurden. Man kann 
auch nicht die Nike des Paionios im Zusammenhang mit der Stiitze 
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anfiihren und endlich darf man die Riickseite des Bostoner Jiing- 
lings Nr. 41 nicht als unfertig bezeichnen, von der der Katalog sagt: 
for the back of the body is as carefully worked as the front, except 
that some marks of the toothed chisel have been left on the surface. 
Auf einer sehr schénen grossen Photographie, die mir Herr L. D. 
Caskey in dankenswerter Weise zur Verfiigung stellte, sind auf der 
Riickseite des Jiinglings einige Raspel-und Schlageisenspuren zu 
erkennen, die bei der endgiiltigen Glittung stehen geblieben sind, 
Spuren wie man sie auch auf der Vorderseite der meisten Grabreliefs 
des vierten Jahrhunderts finden kann, ohne dass man sie deshalb als 
unfertig bezeichnen wiirde. Solche Einwiirfe kénnen natiirlich fiir 
den Augenblick die Fragen verwirren, geben aber keine ernsthaften 
Gegenargumente ab. 

Fiir eine wirklich fruchtbare Diskussion der ganzen Frage hat 
jetzt S. Casson durch seinen Aufsatz, der mir in den Druckbogen 
zur Verfiigung gestellt wurde, den Boden bereitet. Er hat hinge- 
wiesen auf schwache Stellen meiner Beweisfiihrung, aber auch sehr 
viele Gegenargumente von G. Richter als nicht stichhaltig abgelehnt. 
Es stehen danach hier nur noch ganz wenige Fragen zur Diskussion, 
die ihnlich wie G. Richter neuerdings im Gnomon Ed. Schmidt be- 
handelt hat, mit dem ich mich deshalb auch auseinandersetzen werde. 

Vor allem gilt es klarzustellen, wotdurch sich die Verwendung des 
Schlageisens an manchen griechischen Werken des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts und des Hellenismus von der an den meisten rémischen Kopien 
unterscheidet. Dass ein solcher Unterschied selbst von Laien auch 
vor den fertigen Skulpturen empfunden wird, zeigt ein Vorgang, den 
ich bei Museumsfiihrungen immer wieder erlebt habe. Nach der 
Erklirung von griechischen Skulpturen, ganz gleich, ob es sich um 
archaische Stiicke, griechische Grabreliefs oder pergamenische 
Arbeiten handelte, bekam ich regelmissig die Frage: “‘Sind diese 
Werke aus Marmor?” Selbst von einem Durchschnittsbesucher 
eines Museums erwartet man eine solche Frage kaum. Wahrschein- 
lich wiirde er auch nie vor einem Denkmal in den Strassen Berlins 
iihnlich fragen; dort wiirde er den Marmor sofort als solechen erken- 
nen. Die Erklirung findet man in der einfachen Tatsache, dass 
bei allen diesen griechischen Arbeiten der Marmor durch die Spitzei- 
senarbeit so stark geprellt ist, dass er seine Lichtdurchlissigkeit 
verloren hat und damit fiir den Laien von einem gewoéhnlichen Kalk- 
stein nicht mehr zu unterscheiden ist. Die verschiedenen Arten der 
Oberflichenglittung fallen dabei wenig ins Gewicht, weder mit 
Schmirgel und Bimstein noch mit Schlageisen und Raspel wird die 
geprellte Oberfliche des Marmors in ihrer ganzen Tiefe bei der 
Glittung abgearbeitet. Da zudem besonders bei Skulpturen des 
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vierten Jahrhunderts Schlageisen und Raspel nur eben dazu benutzt 
werden, die Oberfliche zu glitten, und die einzelnen Spuren dieser 
Werkzeuge meist sogar stehen bleiben, ist der Unterschied zur 
Glaittung mit Schmirgel und Bimstein nicht sehr gross. Anders 
wird es erst in rémischer Zeit, wo die Oberflichenmodellierung und 
nicht nur die Glattung mit dem Schlageisen vollzogen wird; hier ist 
der geprellte Stein oft vollstaindig fortgearbeitet und besonders bei 
stirkerer Politur erhalt die Oberfliche den durchsichtigen porzel- 
lanartigen Glanz, den der Laie von vornherein mit dem Begriff 
Marmor verbindet, weil unsere modernen Marmorarbeiten nur 
dieses Aussehen zeigen. So wird auch jeder Laie, um ein besonders 
deutliches Beispiel anzufiihren, die polierte rémische Kopie des 
Doryphoros aus dem Besitz des Grafen Pourtales im Berliner Mu- 
seum (K 151) die in der Oberflichenbehandlung dem Hermes be- 
sonders ihnlich ist, sofort als Marmorarbeit erkennen und sie als 
etwas grundsitzlich anderes empfinden als eine original-griechische 
Arbeit. Selbst bei einer sehr starken Politur, wie sie ja zu allen 
Zeiten in der griechischen Kunst gelegentlich vorkam, wird dieses 
durchsichtige Weiss einer solechen rémischen Skulptur nicht erreicht. 
Durch diese ausgiebige Schlageisenarbeit, die die Wirkung der 
vorayfgegangenen Prellung durch das Spitzeisen vollkommen auf- 
gehoben hat, unterscheidet sich der Hermes von den originalen 
griechischen Werken des vierten Jahrhunderts, die selbst bei einer 
Glaittung mit dem Schlageisen immer noch die geprellte Oberfliche 
erkennen lassen. 

Beim Hermes kommt nun noch das viel geriihmte Sfumato hinzu. 
Man muss sich einmal klar machen, was das eigentlich ist. Bei 
stark polierten griechischen Skulpturen, sie mégen archaisch oder 
vielleicht auch im vierten Jahrhundert entstanden sein, entsteht 
durch die starke Glittung fiir gew6hnlich noch keine Sfumatowir- 
kung, weil die scharfe Politur iiber einer ebenso scharf gefassten und 
sicher modellierten Oberfliche liegt. Sfumato kann nur dann ent- 
stehen, wenn iiber eine nicht ganz geklirte Form eine starke Politur 
gelegt wird. Es ist also eigentlich weiter nichts als ein recht billiger 
Effekt. Ich méchte glauben, dass viele der einfachen Bildhauer, die 
die zahllosen attischen Grabreliefs schufen, ihre manchmal recht 
mangelhafte Formgebung gern durch etwas Sfumato verdeckt 
hitten, wenn sie das dem grossen Praxiteles hitten absehen kénnen. 
Aber nichts dergleichen ist wahrzunehmen; gerade an den weniger 
guten Grabreliefs, die etwas Sfumato vielleicht gut hitten brauchen 
kénnen, stehen an der Oberfliche die Meisselhiebe deutlich sichtbar 
nebeneinander, ohne dass auch nur der Versuch gemacht wurde, 
etwas zu verwischen. 
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Ich komme nun zu den Einwinden von Ed. Schmidt (Gnomon 


rémische Kopie sei. 


Ep. SCHMIDT 

Der Hochglanz der Politur ist 
modern, durch Reinigen mit 
Sdéuren enstanden. Der Hoch- 
glanz findet sich nur vorn an 
der Statue. Hier ist auch das 
Aussehen der Wurzelfasern und 
des Sinters anders als an der 
Riickseite. 


Die ungleiche Durchfiihrung 
der Vorder- und Riickseite ist bei 
einem Original des 4. Jahrh. 
in dem Augenblick verstindlich, 
wo die Beschriinkung auf diese 
beiden Hauptansichten als Neue- 
rung des Zeitgeschmacks zugege- 
ben werden muss. Wie der 
Hermes ist die Knidierin ganz 
auf zwei Ansichten berechnet. 


7, 1931, 11) gegen die Behauptung, dass die Hermesgruppe eine 


BLUMEL 

Mit Sauren allein ist wohl ein 
fettiger Glanz, aber nie eine Po- 
litur zu erreichen. Man kann 
nicht annehmen, dass die Aus- 
griber den Hermes auf diese 
schandliche Art gereinigt hitten. 
Die Méglichkeit haben alle Ar- 
chaologen, die die Ausgrabungen 
in Olympia miterlebt haben und 
die ich noch fragen konnte, mit 
Entriistung von sich gewiesen. 
Die Politur der Vorderseite kann 
nur antik sein. Es ist nur na- 
tiirlich, dass sich an den stark 
polierten Teilen die Wurzelfa- 
sern nur schwerer festsetzen 
konnten. Die Tatsache, dass 
nur die Vorderseite poliert wurde, 
zeigt wieder nur die getrennte 
Ausfiihrung von Vorder- und 
Riickseite. 

Dieser Satz ist allzu theore- 
tisch. Mégen auch die beiden 
Hauptansichten 2.B. bei der 
Knidierin iiberwiegen, von einer 
Beschriinkung auf diese Ansich- 
ten kann keine Rede sein. Und 
selbst wenn das der Fall ware, 
miisste der Bildhauer die Gestalt 
gleichmissig aus dem Stein her- 
aus entwickeln, ebenso wie der 
archaische Bildhauer die vier 
Ansichten, die bei ihm noch viel 
schirfer gegen einander abge- 
setzt sind, bei der Arbeit in 
stiindigem Zusammenhang hal- 
ten muss. Eine getrennte Ar- 
beit von Vorder- und Riickseite 
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Die horizontale Stiitze zwi- 
schen dem Ko6rper des Gottes 
und dem Baumstamm findet sich 


briichte ihm keinerlei Erleich- 
terung oder Vorteil, im Gegen- 
teil. Das wird erst anders fiir 
den rémischen Kopisten, der mit 
Messverfahren sich die einzelnen 
Teile seines Vorbildes im Stein 
aufsucht und diese nur locker 
verbunden nach Belieben weit 
oder weniger weit durchfiihrt. 
Zu der These von Ed. Schmidt 
passt besonders schlecht, dass 
nach der Uberlieferung die Riick- 
seite der Knidierin nicht weniger 
gut durchgefiihrt war als die 
Vorderseite. Das liess sich aber 
nur dadurch erreichen, dass die 
Riickseite stindig im Zusam- 
menhang mit den anderen An- 
sichten gearbeitet wurde. Mit 
diesem Argument Ed. 
Schmidt lisst sich die Isolierung 
des Hermes in der griechischen 
Kunst des vierten Jahrhunderts 
nicht durchbrechen. Wenn Ed. 
Schmidt recht hitte, miisste es 
wenigstens in der Nachfolge des 
Praxiteles irgend welche Spuren 
von dieser neuartigen zweisei- 
tigen Behandlungsweise geben. 
Das wiirde sich dussern einmal in 
der Anbringung von sichtbaren 
Stiitzen, die sich aber in der 
ganzen_ hellenistischen Kunst 
nicht nachweisen lassen; dann 
aber auch in unfertigen Riick- 
seiten, die nicht einheitlich den 
Gestaltungsprozess der Figur 
mitgemacht haben. Auch diese 
sind noch nicht nachgewiesen 
worden. 

Die Stiitze an den Kopien der 
Knidierin beweist fiir das Ori- 
ginal gar nichts. Casson hat 


aihnlich an den Kopien der 
Knidierin. 


Ed. Schmidt zitiert dann G. 
Richter, die fragt: Wenn die 
Stiitze bei den Kopien technisch 
notig befunden wurde, war sie 
beim Original entbehrlich? 
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oben darauf hingewiesen, dass 
die Kopien in der Anbringung 
der Stiitze noch nicht einmal 
iibereinstimmen. Gegen die 
Stiitze am Original der Knidierin 
spricht das Zeugnis der Miinzen, 
auf denen die Stiitze fehlt, ob- 
wohl sie mit Leichtigkeit hatte 
angebracht werden kénnen. 

Diese Frage ist bereits in der 
Griechischen Bildhauerarbeit 8.20 
f. und 41 ausfiihrlich beantwortet 
worden, wo auf die Statuen aus 
dem Weihgeschenk des Daochos 
hingewiesen wurde, die bei der- 
selben Anlage wie der Hermes 
keine Stiitzen brauchten. Hinzu 
kommt, dass diese sichtbaren 
Stiitzen in der gesamten hellenis- 
tischen Plastik fehlen. 


Zur Frage der rémischen Ersatzfiguren in pentelischem Marmor, 
die die Ecken im Westgiebel des olympischen Zeustempels fiillten, 
macht mir Schrader (0..Jh.2 5, 1929, 90) die folgenden Einwiinde, die 
so wichtig sind, dass ich zum Schluss noch kurz darauf eingehen 


méchte. 


SCHRADER 

B’s Geschichte der Bildhauer- 
technik ist im Wesentlichen auf- 
gebaut auf unvollendeten Mar- 
morwerken. Das Material reicht 
fiir das 5. und 4. Jahrh.v.Chr. 
nicht aus; die Entwicklung bleibt 
eine Konstruktion. 


B’s These, dass das Schlag- 
eisen zur  <Ausarbeitung des 
Nackten erst in der Spitzeit 
herangezogen wurde, ist un- 
bewiesen. 


BLUMEL 

Es war wohl eine Hauptauf- 
gabe des Buches, an unfertigen 
Skulpturen den Werdegang grie- 
chischer Bildwerke aus verschie- 
denen Zeiten klarzulegen. Die 
dabei aufgezeigten Hauptunter- 
schiede lassen sich aber auch an 
den meisten fertigen Skulpturen 
ohne Schwierigkeit ablesen, wie 
es gerade fiir diese Ersatzfiguren 
Taf. 14 Text 8S. 35 f. klar zeigt. 

Fiir die originalen Olympia- 
skulpturen lisst es sich mit Hilfe 
der Ubergiinge zu den unfertigen 
Riickseiten erweisen, dass das 
Schlageisen weder zur Ausar- 
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Fiir die Datierung der Ersatz- 
figuren ist man auf eine stili- 
stische Wiirdigung angewiesen. 


beitung noch zur Glaittung der 
nackten Teile Verwendung 
gefunden hat. Dasselbe gilt 
auch noch fiir die Giebelskulp- 
turen von Tegea; noch spitere 
Beispiele sind in der Gr. Bild- 
hauerarbeit S. 16 aufgefiihrt. 
Dass das Schlageisen nur in 
der Spatzeit zur Ausarbeitung 
der nackten Teile herangezogen 
wurde, ist von mir nicht be- 
hauptet worden, vgl. Gr. Bildh. S. 
17, wo gesagt ist, dass es schon im 
4. Jahrh. zur Glittung der Ober- 
fliche Verwendung fand. Aber 
dariiber gehen die Ersatzfiguren 
in Olympia weit hinaus, wo 
nachweisbar nicht nur die letzte 
Glattung, sondern ein Hauptteil 
der Oberflachenmodellierung mit 
dem  Schlageisen  ausgefiihrt 
wurde, was der Arbeitsweise der 
romischen Kopisten entspricht. 

Mit stilistischen Argumenten 
lisst sich eine Entstehung der 
Ersatzfiguren im 5.Jahrh.nicht 
erweisen, weil jeder, der diese 
Figuren fiir Kopien hilt, alle 
Argumente damit abtun kann, 
dass die Kopien gerade die auf- 
gefiihrten Eigentiimlichkeiten 
den zu Grunde liegenden Origi- 
nalen verdanken. Diesen Ein- 
wand muss man auch den Aus- 
fiihrungen von W. H. Schuch- 
hardt (Arch.Anz. 1930, 8.525) 
entgegenhalten, der Abweichun- 
gen in der Kompositionsweise 
der Ersatzfiguren gegeniiber den 
originalen Stiicken feststellen zu 
kénnen glaubt. Man méchte 
wissen, wie sich Schuchhardt die 
Vorbilder zu den Ersatzfiguren, 
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die er auch fiir rémische Kopien 
halt, vorstellt, und welcher 
Grund fiir den Kopisten vorlag, 
gerade die Komposition seiner 
Vorbilder zu indern, wo er doch 
sogar Teile von ihnen mitver- 
wendet hat. 

CarRL BLUMEL 
BERLIN 
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THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES 


WHEN works like the Hermes, or the three-sided relief in Boston, are 
attacked one’s first reaction is to let them fight their own battles. 
“Criticism passes, good work remains.’”’ But since Mr. Casson has 
kindly suggested that I make a reply and since the specific charges 
have piled up so as to appear quite formidable, I will take up the case 
for the defense,' knowing all the time that the accused—represented 
by Mr. Carpenter’s illustrations—is much more eloquent than I. 

The issue is, of course, important. Our one original statue by an 
outstanding Greek sculptor—will that, too, be taken away from us? 
And will there be left in its stead just another Roman copy, stripped 
even of its drapery? 

I shall open my case by stating again as clearly as I can the 
evidence on which the identification rests, then deal with the argu- 
ments aimed directly against this evidence, and lastly pass to the 
technical indictment. 

Pausanias, who described Olympia about the year 174 a.p., has 
given us an account of the statues he saw in the Heraion. It is 
worth while quoting the passage in full: ‘“‘In the temple of Hera is an 
image of Zeus, and the image of Hera is sitting on a throne with 
Zeus standing by her, bearded and with a helmet on his head. They 
are crude works of art. The figures of Seasons next to them, seated 
upon thrones, were made by the Aeginetan Smilis. Beside them 
stands an image of Themis, as being mother of the Seasons. It is 
the work of Dorykleidas, a Lacedaemonian by birth and a disciple of 
Dipoinos and Skyllis. The Hesperides, five in number, were made 
by Theokles, who like Dorykleidas was a Lacedaemonian, the son 
of Hegylos; he too, they say, was a student under Skyllis and 
Dipoinos. The Athena wearing a helmet and carrying a spear and 
shield is, it is said, a work of Medon, a Lacedaemonian, brother of 
Dorykleidas and a pupil of the same masters. Then the Maid and 
Demeter sit opposite each other, while Apollo and Artemis stand op- 
posite each other. Here, too, have been dedicated Leto, Tyche, 
Dionysos and a winged Nike. I cannot say who the artists were, but 
these figures, too, are in my opinion very ancient. The figures I 
have enumerated are of ivory and gold, but at a later date other 
images were dedicated in the Heraion, including a marble Hermes 
carrying the baby Dionysos, a work of Prariteles, and a bronze 
Aphrodite made by Kleon of Sikyon. The master of this Kleon, 


1 May I take for granted that the reader will refer also to my review of Bliimel’s 
book in A.J.A., 1929, pp. 334-337? 
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-alled Antiphanes, was a pupil of Periklytos, who himself was a pupil 
of Polykleitos of Argos. A nude gilded child is seated before 
Aphrodite, a work fashioned by Boéthos of Calchedon. There were 
also brought hither from what is called the Philippeion other 
images of gold and ivory, Eurydike the wife <of Arridaios and Olym- 
pias the wife>of Philip. There is also a chest made of cedar, with 
figures on it, some of ivory, some of gold, others carved out of the 
cedar-wood itself.””! And then follows a long account of the famous 
chest of Kypselos. 

On May 8, 1877, during the German excavations at Olympia, a 
statue answering exactly Pausanias’ description was found on the 
very spot mentioned by him. And this statue was of superlative 
quality: ‘‘A work of more refined perfection, of more intimate 
familiarity with all the resources of sculpture in marble, does not 
exist in the whole range of ancient art and cannot even be con- 
ceived.” * 

The identification of the Hermes as a work by Praxiteles rests, 
therefore, on the combined evidence of Pausanias’ statement and the 
excellence of the statue itself. 

But against this testimony by Pausanias various objections are 
now advanced: 

(a) He does not mention the dedicator or the occasion of the 
dedication and, therefore, probably saw no inscription on the base. 
(b) In the case of the Eros of Thespiai it is known that a copy was 
set up after the original was taken to Rome; and two other instances 
of such substitutions can be cited. The same may have happened 
with the Hermes. (c) It is very unlikely that an original of 
Praxiteles should have been left in the Heraion in Pausanias’ time. 
(d) Pausanias frequently made mistakes. 

These arguments I will counter with the following: (a) The pas- 
sage quoted from Pausanias shows that he did not mention the 
dedicator or dedication in any of the other statues enumerated. 
He was interested at the time in the subject, the sculptor, and the 
period. 

(b) The substitution of a copy for the Eros of Thespiai was excep- 
tional. The Eros was a world-famous work, the chief attraction of 
the city of Thespiai, considered by Praxiteles as one of his master- 


pieces.? It was natural that when such an outstanding work was 


1V.XVII.1—4 (W. H. S. Jones’ translation in the Loeb edition, with changes in 


spelling of proper names). 

2 Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 310. I am confining myself to this one quota- 
tion, as coming from the man who may be considered the genius of the last genera- 
tion in artistic appreciation. 

3 Cicero, In Verr. 1V.2.4; Strabo LX, p. 410. 
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removed to Rome the inhabitants were compensated with a copy. 
But it was an unusual proceeding; that is why Pausanias specifically 
mentions it (even naming the copyist). In the case of the Hermes 
he makes the unequivocal statement: . . . réxvn éore 

The copy of Zeuxis’ painting, the Centauress, also a famous work, 


FiguRE 2. BRONZE 
STATUETTE. A 
MobpiFieD REPLICA 
OF THE HERMES OF 
PRAXITELES IN THE 
LOUVRE 


Figure 1. THe HERMES OF 
PRAXITELES WITH TREE 
TRUNK AND DRAPERY 
BLOTTED OvuT 


was seen by Lucian in Athens in the studio of a painter,' someone 
evidently having copied it for his own pleasure; it cannot therefore 
be regarded as an official substitute for the original. Casson’s third 
candidate, the statue of Pythokles by Polykleitos, cannot convinc- 
ingly be interpreted as a Roman copy.’ 


1 Zeuxis or Antiochos. 

? The inscription on the vertical side of the base was repeated on the horizontal 
face not, I think, because the statue had been removed to Rome but presumably 
because the original inscription was hidden by adjoining statues. At least this— 
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(c) That originals by Praxiteles were still in Greece in Pausanias’ 
time is shown by the very passage referred to concerning the Eros of 
Thespiai. After describing this Eros as a copy by Menodoros, 
Pausanias continues: ‘‘ Here, too, are works of Praxiteles’ own hand 
an Aphrodite and a statue of Phryne, both in stone.”’! It is evident 
that though some sculptures by Praxiteles were removed, others 
remained untouched—including the Knidian Aphrodite.* 

(d) It is therefore in my opinion unwarranted not to give credence 
to Pausanias’ testimony unless there is important other evidence to 
the contrary. This we must now consider. 

We will begin with Carpenter's claim that Praxiteles made his 
original of bronze and dispensed with the disturbing strut, tree- 
trunk, and “‘late’’ drapery. To this there is a simple rejoinder. 
The posture of the Hermes absolutely demands a support on which 
to lean. Let anyone assume the position of the Hermes with the 
same decided curve of the body and try to carry a weight on an out- 
stretched left arm (Fig. 1). He will instinctively change to a pose 
with the weight on the left leg. In other words, he will assume the 
position of Kephisodotos’ Eirene—who is holding a child without 
leaning on a support. 

And there is even more convincing proof. When the weight of 
the body is carried on one foot, as it is in the Hermes (not distributed 
between the two feet), the balance demands that a vertical line from 
the suprasternal notch (between the two clavicles) touch the 
inner ankle-bone of the leg which carries the weight of the figure.* 
It is only when the weight is distributed between the carrying leg and 
an outside support that this rule does not apply. When this test— 
to which classical statues regularly conform *—is applied to the 


Furtwingler’s original interpretation—seems to me still the most plausible (cf. 
Loewy, /nschriften, no. 91; Furtwiingler, Arch. Zig., 1879, p. 144). The footprints 
are too confused to give a clue. Furthermore, the statue mounted on a Roman 
base found in Rome was probably not the original by Polykleitos but a copy. The 
evidence points to its having been set up “by a club of athletes whose ambition 
was to ornament their curia with figures of victors in gymnastic contests, but who 
probably could not afford to buy originals’’ (Furtwingler, Masterpieces, p. 263) 
That in Rome copies were sometimes referred to as works of Greek sculptors does 
not seem to me comparable to a substitute for the original in Greece being so called 
We too might call the Doryphoros in Naples a work by Polykleitos—-and everyone 
would understand our meaning. 

1 1X.27.5. 

? Lucian, Eikones 4. And let us remember also the many other original statues 
of all periods Pausanias mentions as still in place in his lifetime including Pheidias’ 
Zeus and Athena Parthenos. 

Cf. Lanteri, Modelling, I, p. 88, fig. 92. I am indebted to Edith R. Abbot of 
the Metropolitan Museum for calling my attention to this fact. The best way to 
apply the test is with a plumb-line. 

*] have found only two exceptions—the Marathon boy which, therefore, evi- 
dently lent against a support on his right (as suggested by W. Wrede in the 
Arch. Anz., 1926, p. 401, and Studniezka in the Festgabe zur Winckelmannsfeier 
des Arch. Seminars der Universitat Leipzig am 9 Dez., 1927); and the Aphrodite of 
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Hermes, the vertical line does not touch the ankle bone but passes 
several inches to the right! (Fig. 1). It follows, therefore, that the 
support was part of the original design. How strictly the ancients 
observed this fundamental rule will be seen by a comparison between 
the Hermes at Olympia and a bronze statuette in the Louvre ? (Fig. 
2), a modified replica of that statue. In the latter the support is 
omitted and the pose proportionately straightened. The vertical 
line will be found to touch the right ankle bone. The child sits in 
the fold of the chlamys which is fastened on the right shoulder and 
thus helps to carry the weight. 

That the support was part of Praxiteles’ design is furthermore 
suggested by the fact that just this ¢ a figure with an 
accentuated curve and a support or drapery on one side—specially 
interested Praxiteles. Witness the Aphrodite of Knidos (with adjoin- 
ing vase and drapery), the Eros of Parion * (again with adjoining 
drapery),‘ and the Apollo Sauroktonos * (where the tree-trunk plays 
an important part in the action). 

We cannot therefore get rid of the drapery on the score that it is 
an independent, later addition. 

Carpenter’s claim that the drapery is stylistically later than the 
statue will be dealt with in detail by Valentin Miiller in the article 
following mine. So I will confine myself to a few remarks in passing. 
Carpenter's assertion that the drapery is too plastic for its period 
seems to me surprising. We are on the threshold of the Hellenistic 
epoch, almost one hundred years after the Parthenon pediments in 
which the plastic conception of drapery had already begun to assert 
itself. Carpenter himself admits that the draperies of Mausolos 
and Artemisia—works contemporary with the Hermes—have plastic 


Knidos as represented in some of the Roman copies (all with restored feet), for 
instance the one in the Vatican. It is evident that in these cases the figure should 
be somewhat straightened, with the right shoulder slightly higher, more like that 
on the Knidian coins and the two marble copies recently rediscovered by Amelung 
in the Magazzini of the Vatican (cf. my Sculpture and Sculptors, figs. 672, 670; 
J.H.S., 1887, pp. 327 ff.; to be published shortly by Kaschnitz-Weinberg) where 
the law of balance is preserved. It should be added that even the Vatican copy as 
now mounted is not a parallel case to the Hermes, for the supporting foot falls 
to the (spectator’s) right not to the left of the vertical line drawn from the supra- 
sternal notch. 

1 The stance of the Hermes is determined by the direction of the hanging folds; 
cf. Treu, Olympia, III, p. 195. Since Carpenter refers to MacMonnies’ Bacchante, 
it may be interesting to observe that though she is represented in the momentary 
pose of the dance the law of balance is observed—a vertical line drawn from the 
notch between the clavicles exactly hits the inner ankle bone of the supporting leg. 

2 De Ridder, Bronzes antiques du Louvre, 1, no. 547; Collignon, Histoire de la 
sculpture grecque, II, p. 292, fig. 151; Metropolitan Museum cast no. 1122. 

’ As seen on the coins of Parion; cf. Collignon, op. cit., p. 280, fig. 141; good 
illustrations will appear in Rizzo, Prassitele. 

4 Wolters, Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akademie 1913, pp. 21-40, pl. 2 

5 As the original was a bronze work, the presence of the tree-trunk is particularly 
interesting; cf. the representations on the coins of Nikopolis. 
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independence. Surely we have the right to expect an outstanding 
sculptor of known originality to make a worthy contribution in this 
direction. The instances cited by V. Miiller show us that the 
Greek sculptors were then fully cognizant of the third dimension and 
that the feeling for linear design had given place to a more naturalis- 
tic treatment. 

Equally surprising to my mind is Carpenter’s statement that the 
Hermes is “completely permeated with the late Hellenistic and 
Roman conventions” which he calls “zigzags’’ and ‘countersunk 
frets.’’ As a matter of fact there are only one “‘zigzag’’ and three 
(short) ‘‘countersunk frets’’—at least determinable on the cast. 
And as V. Miiller points out, they are very different in execution 


Figure 3. or THE CHIARAMONTI Niospip SHOWING “ZIGZAGS”’ OF 
Roman Execution. (From a Cast) 


from those of the later examples (contrast Carpenter's figure 2, the 
single zigzag on the Hermes, with my Fig. 3, the zigzags on the 
Roman Chiaramonti Niobid; and Carpenter’s Fig. 3 in which can be 
seen Hermes’ countersunk frets with Carpenter’s figure 4, the frets on 
a Roman statue in the Capitoline Museum). There is all the differ- 
ence here it seems to me between the personal touch of an original 
artist and the mechanical device of a copyist. 

To the fourth-century instances of such renderings cited by V. 
Miiller I may add the following: For “‘finger-prints’’—the stele of a 
woman, National Museum, Athens, No. 870! (on lower part of himat- 
ion of standing female figure). For ‘‘zigzags’’ or countersunk frets 
—the stele of a woman in the Kerameikos ? (on drapery under right 
arm); the figure from Epidauros, National Museum, Athens, No. 
146° (Fig. 4). Furthermore, grooves approximating ‘countersunk 
frets’’ occur on the reliefs of the Nike parapet and the Erechtheion 

1 Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, 320, pl. LXXVIII. 


? Conze, op. cit., no. 41, pl. XX. 
3 Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 719. 
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frieze. For since Carpenter’s ‘“‘countersunk frets’? are really 
equivalent to variegated grooves (as against the ordinary straight 
grooves), it is natural that such variations should be introduced here 
and there especially after the use of the running drill had become com- 
mon, that is, in the latter part of the fifth century and during the 
fourth. Later these lively touches deteriorate into mannerisms. Car- 
penter seems to me to have confused a prototype with its descendant. 

The little loop of drapery over Hermes’ forearm which Carpenter 
thinks ‘‘would alone date the garment as Roman”’ belongs by the 


Figure 4. Detai or A FigurRE FROM EpipAuROS SHOWING ‘‘COUNTERSUNK 
FRETS” AND ZIGZAGS IN THE DRAPERY 


way to Dionysos’ mantle, and would, therefore, not disappear with 
the ‘‘Roman addition.” 

Before proceeding to the technical arguments may I make two 
general remarks applicable to several of the points discussed: (1) 
In any statements regarding the practice of fourth-century sculptors 
let us clearly understand that we have lamentably few original free- 
standing statues from which to make our observations, none by an 
outstanding sculptor. It will, therefore, not be safe to be too cate- 
gorical in our assertions; and if we do not always find many exact 
parallels for specific points let us remember that the choice is not 
large. (2) And then a word about the subjective argument so dis- 
tressing to Mr. Casson. The reaction received from a work of art, 
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that is, the amount of pleasure and excitement derived from its 
contemplation and study will, I think, always remain the chief 
criterion for distinguishing quality and authenticity. The first 
favorable or unfavorable impression weighs more heavily, I suppose, 
with most art critics than any other factor. But this reaction is per- 
sonal and not communicable, and in so far Mr. Casson is right that 
it is little use as an argument. Sooner or later one learns this by 
experience. Nevertheless, as the aesthetic reaction is so important 
it is difficult entirely to ignore it. Mr. Casson, with the best will 
in the world to be consistently objective, has several lapses. So at 
the end of his exposition when he enumerates works which appear to 
him comparable to the Hermes (but would certainly not to everyone) 
and concludes: “If it (the Hermes) is an original then Praxiteles is a 
disappointing sculptor who invented some most remarkable techni- 
cal tricks.” Or are we only subjective when we praise and objective 
when we blame? 

In dealing with the eight technical points I shall keep to Bliimel’s 
and Casson’s sequence, and since Carpenter partly goes over the 
same ground I will answer his arguments only when he brings up a 
new point. 

(1) The unfinished back. It is claimed that ‘‘the unfinished back 
of the Hermes is exceptional for the fourth century, but not for the 
technique of the Roman copyists.’”’ As a matter of fact a careful 
examination will show that the reverse is the case. An unfinished 
Roman back is an exception rather than the rule,' whereas backs of 

Greek statues—when not intended to be s are quite commonly 
left in a rough state. Mr. Casson has aided my fourth-century 
parallels, but I must reclaim them: Boston 41 is not a statuette, but 
a life-size, free-standing statue of a boy.22 Why should the heads 
Boston 25 and 27 be unsuitable for comparison because they are 
somewhat over life-size? The Atalante from the Athena Alea tem- 
ple is sufficiently well preserved to serve as an example of pedimental 
sculpture and its back is unfinished... We may add one of the 
figures of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, which was so care- 
lessly worked at the back that the left leg does not even preperly 
connect with the body; and, as further fourth-century examples, the 


1T am basing my conclusions on examinations of backs of Roman copies of 
Greek works in the Terme, Conservatori, Capitol, Vatican, and Lateran Museums 
in Rome (inspected for me by Miss A. Rivier), and in the New York and Boston 
Museums (the latter inspected by L. D. Caskey 

2 * Height of upper part (the legs are missing): 0.735 m. 

‘La partie posterieure est simplement degrossie; dans le haut, la disposition 
pee la tunique est marquée, mais sans details; au-dessous de la ceinture on s ‘est 
contenté d’indiquer sans aucun pli le mouvement général de la draperie.”” (Duges 
Le Sanctuaire d’ Aléa Athena, p. 81. 

*Cf. my Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 717. 
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heads in Boston! of Dionysos (26), the Bartlett Aphrodite (28), 
and Hygieia (32). 

The Parthenon pediment figures have been cited as indicating the 
Greek practice of finishing backs even when not visible. But they— 
and the Aegina figures—are exceptions. We need only remember 
the sculptures from the temple at Eretria 2 or the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia,’ as well as those of Epidauros and Tegea above mentioned, 
to realize that the general practice is to leave backs of pedimental 
sculptures unfinished. 

For free-standing Greek stelai in the Kerameikos with unfinished 
backs and without architectural backgrounds, cf. Fig. 438 in my 
Sculpture and Sculptors; and there are many, many others. It is 
interesting to observe that in the figures of Greek gravestones the 
receding planes, where not visible, are often superficially worked. A 
study of pottery is also quite helpful because though a terracotta 
pot is a modest thing compared to a statue, it can teach us the Greek 
attitude by countless examples. Almost invariably the insides of 
hydriai and amphorae were left as ‘‘thrown,”’ those of cups and wide- 
mouthed jars carefully finished; that is, the inside was ‘‘turned”’ 
when it could be seen, but no work was wasted where it profited 
nobody. 

(2) “‘The Hermes has been cut first from the front then from the 
back.” 

This statement appears to me to be based on a misconception. 
The back of the Hermes (apart from the hair, the tree-trunk, and 
the drapery, for which see p. 287) was once finished, and its present 
state is due to a later correction. Apparently, as Treu suggested, 
the back appeared too round and was reduced: “Hier hat offenbar 
eine sehr kundige Hand, wohl die des Meisters selbst, dem der 
Riicken etwas zu stark erscheinen mochte, von der schon fast fertig 
geglitteten Oberfliche erst mit dem Zahneisen etwas abgenommen 
und sich dann daran gemacht mit dem Rundmeiszel die Formen der 
Muskulatur aufs neue herauszuholen. Die Sache ist ganz unzweifel- 
haft, da auf den Schulterblattern die Spitzeisenarbeit tiefer liegt 
als die bereits fertig gestellte Oberfliche ringsumher, und sich gegen 
diese mit einem scharfen Rande abgesetzt; weiter unten aber schim- 
mern die Rillen des Zahneisens noch durch die geschwungenen 
Riefeln hindurch, welche das Rundeisen gezogen.”*> We cannot, 
therefore, say that the back was finished after the front. The two 

1 Reported to me by L. D. Caskey. 
2 Cf. my Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 442, and Bliimel, pl. 9. 
Bliimel, pl. 13. 


‘From a photograph taken by W. B. Dinsmoor. 
> Olympia, III, p. 203. 
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were conceived as part of a whole; it was only later that the back 
was altered. Ina Roman copy, where as Bliimel points out (p. 39) 
the depths were achieved by careful measurements, such a correction 
would seem unlikely. The prescribed depths would be easily 
attained by the mechanical process of pointing and there would be 
no change of mind, as is, on the other hand, natural in an original 
work. At all events I do not know of a parallel of such reworking in 
the many Roman copies we have. 

(3) The use of the straight and rounded chisels in the nude parts.' 

As I tried to point out in my review, the carefully smoothed 
surfaces of a number of finished originals of the fourth century 
(Boston Nos. 25, 27, 41) can only have been produced by the use 
of the rounded and flat chisels; but naturally in these cases the tool 
marks have been carefully removed. Contrast the grave stele of 
Lysistrate in the Metropolitan Museum (Handbook *, Fig. 182) with 
the statuette of a boxer in the same Museum (Handbook *, Fig. 188). 
There was apparently a difference at this time between the finish of 
the nude parts in most grave reliefs and architectural sculptures on 
the one hand and single statues on the other. In the former such 
parts are generally left slightly rough as in earlier sculpture, that is, 
the marks of the dentated chisels are visible; in the latter the nude 
parts are often smoothed. 

The polish of the nude parts. Bliimel himself mentions the 
figures on the stelai from Salamis * and from the Ilissos * as fourth- 
century examples with a “‘glinzende Oberfliche,” at least approxi- 
mating that of the Hermes; and they are from grave monuments, 
whereas the Hermes is a single statue. In any case what knowledge 
have we of the finish of Praxiteles’ sculptures from which to make 
deductions? If the polish on the Hermes had been intended to imi- 
tate the effect of the bronze original, as Carpenter suggests, should 
we not find it also on the numerous Roman copies we have of bronze 
originals? 4 

(4) Comparison of the Hermes with Roman work. As Mr. 
Casson warns us, this is a subjective argument. Nevertheless, it is 


1] must confine myself to answering Casson’s final claim, for I cannot follow 
the rest. (I do not believe he can mean that the Cat and Dog relief and Akropolis 
581 were worked with the flat chisel from the beginning.) Praschniker, Geschichte 
des‘Akroters (1929), p. 50, points out that the rounded chisel was extensively used on 
the Delphi Karyatids: on the akanthos column, the drapery, and the hair. But 
Bliimel’s claim of course is that it was not used on the nude parts. 

* Conze, Altische Grabreliefs, no. 1032, pl. 204. 

* Conze, op. cit., no. 1055, pl. 211. 

4 Ed. Schmidt claims (Gnomon, 1931, p. 11) that the high polish on the Hermes 
is modern and produced by acids (since it is confined to the front where root-marks 
and incrustation are different from those on the back); but it is hard to believe 
that the German excavators were guilty of such vandalism. 
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worth while to turn to the Poppaea Sabina and the Capitoline 
statues, which Carpenter compares with the Hermes for their 
“‘waxen sheen” and “‘countersunk frets’’ respectively, and note how 
utterly different these works are in other respects. And, as we have 
pointed out, even in the handling of the drill to produce the frets we 
feel the difference between a heavy and a light touch. 

(5) The hair of the Hermes. In addition to the Aberdeen head— 
an undoubted fourth-century original with drill marks similar to 
those on the Hermes—we may cite the head of Eubouleus ' and some 
Attic grave reliefs? as comparable examples. That the Aberdeen 
head is by some authorities accepted as an original by Praxiteles 
does not exactly weaken my argument! Carpenter’s assertion that 
the hair is not rendered in “‘linear marble-style’’ seems to me to be 
begging the question. The plastic conception of the hair tallies with 
that of the drapery. A comparison between the hair of the Hermes 
and that of the Marathon boy will bring out the deeper shadows in 
the former as compared with the shallower treatment appropriate 
in a bronze. 

The traces of color noted on the Hermes at the time of the dis- 
covery were red and gilt on the sandal, and red on lips and hair.’ 
It is debatable whether the gilt was applied on the whole of the san- 
dal straps or confined to a decorative motive (Treu, Olympia, pp. 
200-201); but it is a mere assumption to infer that the hair was gilt, 
since no trace of gilt was found there; and we certainly cannot base 
an argument on this supposition. But even if the hair of the Hermes 
was gilt, that would not militate against Praxiteles’ authorship. 
The wings of his marble Eros of Thespiai were gilt (Julian, Orat., 
II, 54 B); and those who claim that this gilding was a Roman addi- 
tion will have to concede that such a possibility applies also to 
Hermes’ hair. 

(6) The cutting of the tree-trunk by means of a gouge. A careful 
comparison of the tree-trunk of the Hermes with that of the Naples 
Doryphoros will bring out the mechanical character of the gouges in 
the Doryphoros—a series of regular bands encircling the trunk— 
and the more spirited treatment in the Hermes, where the appli- 
cation is much more irregular.‘ 

The use of the gouge or rounded chisel goes back to archaic times 

1 Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 344. Also visible in the cast. 

2 Furtwiingler, op. cit., p.309. I have not been able to verify these observations. 
But Furtwingler was a keen observer in such matters. 

3 Treu, Olympia, II, pp. 200-201. 

4 A better comparison I think would have been the tree-trunk of the Satyr in the 
Capitoline Museum, where the gouges at least approximate the rendering on the 


trunk in the Hermes; the tree-trunk here is, however, not a Roman addition but 
part of the original design. 
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(Bliimel, p. 7). In point 3 Bliimel himself claims that it was quite 
generally employed in the fourth century for the drapery and the 
hair, though not for the nude parts. It would, therefore, not seem 
unnatural to find it employed on a tree-trunk. But it is claimed 
that other fourth-century tree-trunks are finished with the claw 
chisel. Apart from the fact that we have not a large number of 
fourth-century tree-trunks from which to make safe generalizations, 
I may suggest as a specific reason for the use of the gouge in this 
instance the needed contrast with the immediately adjacent drapery. 
This has the rough surface produced by the rasp,' and it was neces- 
sary clearly to distinguish the tree-trunk from it. The use of the 
gouge has done this effectively. Moreover, the appearance of 
bark is convincingly produced. 

Mr. Casson speaks of ‘‘a rough surface suitable for the reception of 
paint.’ This is the current opinion, but I think a more plausible 
explanation for rough surfaces is that they were intended to suggest 
differences in texture. A smooth skin would be contrasted with 
woollen drapery, uneven hair, and a rough tree-trunk by a different 
finish of surface. That traces of color have been found mostly on 
roughened surfaces lies in the nature of the case. Exposed to weather 
conditions the color would be apt to stick in the crevices of such a 
surface and disappear entirely from a smooth one. 

(7) The horizontal support. I think we are in agreement that 
with so decided a curve of the body as in the Hermes some support 
was necessary—at least in the marbles used by the Greeks and 
Romans (Parian marble, the material of the Hermes, is specially 
delicate).2. Otherwise we should not find the many devices adopted 
for this purpose in classical sculpture. But “the horizontal strut 
of the Hermes is an inartistic intrusion.”” The alternative, however, 
of an immediately adjoining column, tree-trunk, or piece of drapery 

adopted in the Delphi figures and a statue from Priene*—would 
have interfered more seriously with the composition; for it will be 
admitted that the graceful curve of the Hermes gains immeasurably 
by its isolation. (We must also remember that when the support 
was painted, presumably a dark color, it was not nearly so noticeable 
as it is now, as Treu rightly observed.)* It is not that the Greeks 
were invariably bold and the Romans always cautious; for the nature 

' “Tie lediglich geraspelten Oberfliche der Gewinder,” Treu, Olympia, 
p.201. Carpenter cites the use of the rasp as a Roman practice; but it is, of course, 
also Greek (cf. Bliimel, p. 9). 


? Some modern marbles are much stronger. If Barnard’s Two Natures had been 
worked in Parian marble it would have needed several struts and supports. 


> Fouilles de Delphes, 1V, pls. LXVIL, LXVIII; Priene, fig. 463. 
‘Olympia, III, p. 202. 
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of marble remains the same.' That we have so many Roman sup- 
ports and comparatively few Greek ones is due, I think, on the one 
hand to the fact that few Greek single marble figures needing such 
supports have survived, on the other to the extensive use of bronze 
in earlier Greek sculpture. A Roman sculptor copying a Greek 
bronze original had to add struts which were not in the bronze 
because the nature of his marble demanded them whereas that of 
bronze did not. 

(8) The base is Roman. On the Hellenistic date of the base and 
on the holes in the plinth, see W. B. Dinsmoor's note, p. 296 

We have already dealt with the argument that the original work 
by Praxiteles was replaced by a copy (p. 277). I may add an addi- 
tional observation. If the original statue by Praxiteles had been 
taken to Rome and replaced in Olympia by a copy, the presumption 
is that the base would have remained in Olympia and been used for 
the copy. We have enough statueless bases left in Greece to show 
that unnecessary cartage was avoided. 

Since the Hermes with its base was found in a position from which 
the left side would be first viewed by the spectator (between the 
second and third columns on the right as one entered the Heraion) 
and the right side is obviously the more advantageous, it is natural 
to assume that the statue was not intended for that location? and 
since we know definitely that other statues in the Heraion were 
transferred there from the Philippeion, it seems plausible to suppose 
that the Hermes also was brought to the Heraion from another 
sanctuary at which time a new base was made for it. 

(H) As a last technical point there remains Carpenter's objection 
that the sandal strap of the Hermes is not continued in relief betweer 
the toes. Surely we are used to the substitution of paint for certain 
details in relief of all periods in Greek art. I may mention at ran- 
dom the late fifth-century relief in the Metropolitan Museum * in 
which a warrior is grasping a spear, the hand worked in relief, the 
spear missing, evidently once indicated only in color. 

Of Casson’s minor arguments (a) has already been answered by a 
quotation from Pausanias showing the ‘‘most improbable’’ to have 
been a fact (see page 280). 


! Mr. Casson points out that of two copies of a Lysippean (Farnese) Herakles 
one has a horizontal strut, the other not. But there is an obvious reason for this 
variation. The statue in the Pitti palace which has a strut was worked in one 
block of marble and so the customary support was supplied; whereas in the Naples 
replica the head, the arms, and the legs were made in separate pieces (Ruesch, 
Guida, p. 90, no. 280) and so the left leg could not be connected with the adjoin- 
ing lionskin and rock. 

2 Olympia, ILI, p. 204. 

> Handbook *, p. 347, fig. 249. 
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(b) “The head of Dionysos is soft, uncertain, and negligently 
modeled.” A subjective argument. In my opinion the head 
shows no uncertainty of form (see the fine illustrations of it in Treu, 
Olympia, III, Pl. LII, 3, 4). The somewhat cursory execution is 
easily explained by the fact that the child was regarded in the 
nature of an attribute. 

(c) The Hermes was not “immediately identified as a work by 
Praxiteles,”” and some archaeologists criticized it harshly. The 
Hermes was discovered May 8, 1877. The official announcement 
of the discovery in the Berichte aus Olympia published in the 
Archdologische Zeitung, 1877, reads: ‘‘ Die Identitaét des Gebiiudes 
(¢.e. of the Heraion) wird aber durch den Fund einer Statue aus 
parischen Marmor erwiesen, welche Pausanias im Heraion erwihnt. 
Es ist ein jugendlicher Hermes mit dem kleinen Dionysos auf dem 
Arm, das Werk des Praxiteles.”. Not much time evidently elapsed 
before the identification was made. The rest of the argument is— 
vicariously—subjective. The Hermes is not the only great work 
that has been harshly criticized. It may be opportune to remember 
that when Lord Elgin brought the Parthenon marbles to London, 
the “learned antiquary,”’ Richard Payne Knight, and “‘a gentleman 
of greatest weight’ pronounced most of them not Greek but Roman 
work, dating them ‘‘at soonest in the time of Hadrian” and adding 
that ‘they could not rank otherwise than as Roman work.” ! 

To sum up: In my opinion the stylistic and technical charges 
against the Hermes as a work by Praxiteles cannot be substantiated. 
The evidence in favor of the identification is too strong to be affected 
by a few unusual features for all of which explanations or parallels 
‘an be found. 

GisELa M. A. RICHTER 
METROPOLITAN MusevuM OF ART 

New York City 

1 Report from the Select Committee, Minutes of Evidence, March 5, 1816, p. 93, 
Appendix, No. 4, p. V. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE DRAPERY OF THE HERMES 


I sHOULD not like to minimize the value of technical criteria. The 
work done by Bliimel has inaugurated a new field of research and 
has greatly promoted our science. Technical criteria, however, are 
not proofs by themselves; they are criteria to be proved, and are 
open to discussion in exactly the same manner as stylistic arguments; 
they are, therefore, neither better nor worse than these, nor do they 
eliminate them. Whatever may be the result of the investigation of 
the technical procedure of the fourth century B.c., whether it prove 
that the technique of the Hermes is usual at that time or not, I shall 
rely in this paper on stylistic arguments only. Bliimel, to be sure, 
utilizes them also. He thinks that the peculiar rendering of the 
surface is without analogy in the time of Praxiteles and found only in 
Imperial times. Has the standpoint held formerly by many ar- 
chaeologists that the ‘‘sfumato” of Alexandrian sculpture is derived 
from Praxitelean antecedents to be abandoned? The two heads in 
Boston, the Aphrodite and the head from Chios '—undoubted Greek 
originals—presuppose an earlier stage of the ‘‘sfumato”’ style found 
in the Hermes. Furthermore, Bliimel compares the drapery of the 
Hermes with that of the ‘‘Germanicus”’ in the Louvre (Figs. 1 and 2).” 
A similarity exists to be sure, but only in the arrangement and the 
fall of the folds, not in the style in its strict sense. In this the two 
draperies are very different. That of the Hermes gives the impres- 
sion of a very soft woollen stuff, which does not break in sharp edges 
but has soft and gentle curves. It has much more substance in itself 
than the other one. Like every folded drapery it has ridges and 
depressions, but the stress lies on the ridges and these are mainly 
broad and large; their rather plane surfaces, emphasized by interior 
modelling, strike the eye of the observer, whilst the narrow folds 
play a secondary part; and even these have rounded and rather 
broad ridges. All outlines are curved, and are as rounded as possi- 
ble; the angles are softened and continually change into undulating 
curves—e.g. the large flap under the forearm and the long hanging 
loop beneath, both very well illustrated in figure 3 of Carpenter's 
article (p. 253). The drapery of ‘‘Germanicus”’ seems to be a linen 
stuff, and is modelled in such a manner that not large planes but the 
lines marked by the ridges of the folds obtrude themselves on the ob- 


1 Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 68 ff., nos. 28 and 29. 
2 For lending the photos and for other help I am deeply indebted to Dr. G. 
Richter. 
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server as the most important part. Furthermore the folds are nar- 
row and sharp, the angles hard and mostly pointed. There are no 
quiet, harmonious curves but only restless running lines, set close 
together, endlessly elongated and as straight as possible. 

In giving this description I do not pretend to present anything 
new; I have only emphasized the differences of style which have been 
defined by other archaeologists long ago on two characteristic ex- 


Figures 1 anp 2. THe GerMANICUS IN THE Louvre, 
amples. I chiefly refer to the brilliant analyses made by G. A. 5. 
Snijder in his Studies on Roman Art.' A comparison of the drapery 
of the ‘“‘Germanicus”’ with the Ara Pacis will convince the reader, I 
hope, that their style is precisely the same. We find the same 
predominance of the folded edges, the same narrowness and nervous- 
ness of the folds in both monuments. As contrasted with these 
Augustan works in Rome, therefore, the style of Hermes’ drapery 

'* Romeinsche Kunstgeschiedenis,” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, vol. 40, 1925, 
pp. 21 ff. 
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would seem to be Greek. But G. A. 8. Snijder points out in the 
same valuable paper that a difference existed even in Roman times 
between copies made in Italy and in Greece; that, whilst the former 
show a “‘linear”’ style, the Greek copies show a plastic one, to use 
these precarious (because ambiguous) terms. Now, since the 
Hermes, if a copy, would have been made in Greece, we have to 
compare it with Greek works of Roman times. I refer once more to 
the examples chosen by Snijder because they are the best ones, and 
ask the reader to look at the female statues found at Olympia—the 
Younger Agrippina by Dionysios,' the Domitia * and the “ Regilla.”’ * 
Compared with statues made in Italy the Greek ones again show a 
plastic style, but this is entirely different from that of the Hermes. 
To be sure, the folds of the two first-named statues are markedly free 
from the body itself and from each other, attaining a three-dimen- 
sional form, but they are compressed in narrow and sharp edges 
lacking entirely the soft roundness of the folds of the Hermes. 
There is also no parallel in the Agrippina for the large plane surfaces 
of Hermes’ garment; the Domitia shows planes to be sure, but these 
contrast with the sharp ridges which rise abruptly and without any 
connection with them, whilst in the Hermes the ridges are the nat- 
ural borders of the planes. A striking motive of Hermes’ drapery 
is the falling of these borders in a zigzag. We find such a one in the 
middle of the outside of the drapery well shown in Carpenter’s figure 
3 flanked by a broad plane to the right and two narrow stripes to the 
left. Comparable to this arrangement is the motive hanging down 
outside the left leg of the Domitia, notwithstanding the greater 
compression caused by the lack of space. But the different form of 
the contours more than the suppression of the broad planes alters the 
effect entirely. These contours are not only sharp and hard but 
straight, as if drawn by a rule; it is a schematic rendering, not the 
faithful reproduction of a natural object with all its fine details and 
organic irregularities, which strikes the spectator in the Hermes.‘ 
In later Roman times much of the sharpness has gone as the 
“‘Regilla”’ and other figures of the exedra of Herodes Atticus® show. 
And the same is true of statues made in Italy, represented by Car- 
penter’s figure 4, (p.254). Wefindinthem the edges of the foldsmuch 
more rounded than before and we no longer have the impression of a 
linen stuff; nevertheless, the effect is different from that in the 


1 Olympia 133; Treu, Olympia, III, p. 256f., pl. LXIII, 2; Snijder, op. cit., pl. I, 1. 

? Olympia 135; Treu, op. cit., p. 256, pl. LXIII, 1; Snijder, op. cit., pl. I, 3. 

3 Olympia 131; Treu, op. cit., p. 276, pl. LX VIII, 5; Snijder, op. cit., pl. II, 7. 

* Another good specimen proving the different manner of Roman drapery is the 
C. Caesar found at Corinth, A.J.A., XXV, 1921, pl. X. 

5 Treu, Olympia, III, pl. LXVII f. 
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Hermes. The stuff has not the natural flexibility of fine wool, but 
looks as if carved out of tenacious soaplike material permitting no 
sharp edges. This effect, however, is obtained not by refinement 
which produces irregularities, but because of coarseness, by com- 
pressing the folds, and deepening the shadows between them. 
These shadows are now an important factor in the rendering and 
have the same value as the ridges themselves, whereas in the Hermes 
they are only secondary features, accompanying the plastic parts 
and created by them. Once more I can see only the difference 
recognized long ago between Greek and later Roman style repre- 
sented by the Hermes on the one side and the statues referred to on 
the other.! 

But Carpenter brings forward some details on Hermes’ drapery 
which he maintains are found to the same extent only in Roman 
times. Finger-prints, to be sure, frequently appear in Roman 
work; but whether they are found in the fourth century only ‘‘spar- 
ingly and tentatively,” as Carpenter states, or as abundantly as in 
the Hermes is a matter for debate. We have to remember that we 
have no other Greek original which can be ascribed to the greatest 
artist in marble of his time and that we cannot expect to find exactly 
the same procedure in decorative reliefs. Nevertheless, a relatively 
good work like the figure Brunn-Bruckmann 716, without doubt part 
of an Attic grave relief, shows finger-prints beneath the left knee and 
on that part of the drapery which hangs down from the shoulder 
enough to convince us of their common use at this time. Also the 
female figure between Thanatos and Eros on the column of the 
Ephesian Artemision has “finger-prints’’ on all parts of the drapery 
which allow of such rendering.?. As regards Carpenter’s ‘“‘ counter- 
sunk frets,” I claim as Greek parallels the narrow short grooves in 
the figure of the grave relief referred to and, furthermore, in the 
sitting Muse of the Mantineia base * which may have been made in 
the atelier of the master of the Hermes or by one of his descendants. 
It is true that the Roman statue instanced by Carpenter has these 
“‘frets”’ very clearly marked, but I regret that I observe a marked 
difference between them and those of the Hermes. The Roman 
ones are again schematic, entirely lacking the freshness and natural 
irregularity of the frets in the Hermes. Their contours have sharp, 

1 A comparison of the drapery in the copies of the Praxitelean Aphrodite of the 
Vatican (Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, fig. 668, and Helbig Fiihrer,* 
no. 310) and the Hermes is very instructive. The Aphrodite as a Roman copy has 
exactly the same style as Carpenter’s Roman statue but widely differs from the 
Hermes. Is, then, the drapery of the Aphrodite also a later addition of the Roman 
copyist? 


2 Richter, op. cit., fig. 705. 
* Richter, op. cit., fig. 680; Brunn-Bruckmann 468. 
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broken angles instead of the soft curves of those of the Hermes. 
The motive is also found in the garment of the Cnidian Aphrodite in 
the loop between the thumb and the forefinger, raising once more 
the alternatives of declaring the garments of both the Aphrodite and 
the Hermes as Roman additions or both creations by Praxiteles. 
But the motive of serpentlike undulating lines represented by these 
loops is not an innovation of the fourth century at all, but also used 
by the sculptors of the frieze of the Parthenon; compare especially 
the Dionysos,! Poseidon, Apollo,? and the Athenian youth * No. 48. 
Real frets can also be seen on the remains of the Athena of the west- 
ern pediment, and they are even more like those found on Carpen- 
ter’s Roman statue than those of the Hermes. The softness and 
woollen character of Hermes’ drapery and the predominance of the 
large planes over the ridges of the folds I find in a statue from Hali- 
carnassus in the Louvre.‘ 

Lastly the zigzags, if I rightly understand the motive so-called by 
Carpenter, seem to me to be a part of the countersunk-fret motive 
and occur, therefore, on the examples of the fifth and fourth century 
referred to above. Compare especially the folds beneath the right 
arm of the sitting Muse on the Base of Mantineia. 

Summarizing my statements, I think that the parallels for the 
drapery of the Hermes found on works of the fourth century B.c. 
are closer than those on Roman works and therefore the drapery 
supports the view that the Hermes is a Greek original. 

VALENTIN MiLLER 
Bryn Mawr 

1 Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 33. 

2 Smith, op. cit., pl. 36. 

3 Smith, op. cit., pl. 38. 


4 B.C.H., XVII, 1893, pl. XV1; ef. also an “Originalstatue aus Venedig”’ (Rich- 
ter, op. cit., pl. 329). 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTE 


THE architectural evidence bearing on the date of the Hermes, 
though at first glance contradictory, favors the theory that it is an 
original rather than a copy of Roman imperial date. The contra- 
dictions are most obvious in the pedestal (Olympia, II, Pl. 94, No. 
10), of which the lofty proportions and high base plinth and high 
crowning abacus, both of considerable projection, could have been 
no earlier than the Hellenistic period. This was recognized by the 
discoverers, who pointed out also that the profile of the base mould- 
ing (a remarkably compressed cyma reversa) is identical with that of 
the Kallikrates base of about 180 B.c. (7bid., No. 17), and that the cap 
bed mouldings (an ovolo below and a cavetto above) are reproduced 
in other Olympian pedestals of the second and first centuries B.c. 
(Olympia, V, Nos. 191, 207, 396, 410-412; only No. 396 is illustrated). 
If, on the other hand, we compare pedestals of the second century 
A.D. (ibid., Nos. 619, 621, 623-626 [of the Exedra of Herodes Atticus]; 
cf. also Nos. 483-484 of the third century), we find a notable differ- 
ence: the bed mouldings have become the entire cap, and the nosing 
of the cavetto, instead of forming a secondary fillet under the abacus, 
has been widened slightly to assimilate the abacus itself. This 
marked difference in feeling, and the presence of the high projecting 
abacus, would seem to indicate that the pedestal of the Hermes dates 
from the second century B.c. The statue which it supported could 
hardly have dated from this period; it was presumably, therefore, 
transferred from an earlier pedestal of the fourth century. 

With this supposition would agree the other piece of architectural 
evidence, the half clamp cutting in the plinth of the statue itself. 
The clamp was obviously not intended to fasten the plinth to any 
external object; we need not, therefore, look for its continuation 
in the socket of the present pedestal (where it is certainly lacking), 
nor in a corresponding position in the hypothetical earlier pedestal; 
nor should we, with Bliimel, regard it as a temporary device for 
fastening the statue on a revolving table while it was being worked. 
The other half of the clamp was on the missing portion of the plinth. 
In other words, the present fracture at the right of the foot was an 
ancient crack or break; and the sole purpose of the clamp was to 
fasten together the two separated parts of the plinth, or to prevent 
an incipient crack from becoming an open fissure. And such a crack 
might have developed in one of two ways: it might have been a faulty 
seam in the marble, which became apparent during the carving of 
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the statue; or it might have been caused when the statue was pried 
out of its lead sealing in the socket of an earlier pedestal. The 
form of the clamp, a bar with hooked ends, is Hellenistic or Roman; 
hence, if the flaw appeared during the carving, the latter must have 
been done in Hellenistic or Roman times. But, if we view this 
evidence in conjunction with the pre-Roman date of the pedestal, 
and with the fact that the statue is hardly a late Hellenistic copy, 
we must adopt rather the conclusion that the clamp was a late re- 
pair, inserted during the transfer of the statue from its original 
pedestal to a Hellenistic substitute. 

BELL DinsMoorR 


‘ 
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FOUR RED-FIGURED VASES IN PROVIDENCE 


One of the difficult features that beset the student of vases lies in the 
tendency of specimens of greater or less importance to appear, be 
studied by one or more scholars, and then disappear. The impor- 
tance of the Corpus Vasorum in bringing to light the location of these 
“lost ’’ vases cannot be overestimated, and it is a matter of some 
moment that the American Council of Learned Societies has en- 
dorsed and aided the undertaking of the publication of fascicules of 
different museums and collections in this country. To the present 
writer has been entrusted the presentation of the vases in the Rhode 
Island School of Design for inclusion in the Corpus; and the group 
here to be discussed seems worthy of notice prior to the appearance 
of the fascicule, as they are all attributable, are all to a certain 
extent “‘lost’’ vases, and are in every case worthy objects for a 
museum to possess. Unfortunately, the exhibition space at the 
disposal of the museum for Greek and Roman art, has not per- 
mitted the display of Nos. 1 and 4 of the vases to be described in this 
paper, so that their presence in Providence is not of general knowl- 
edge. 

All four of the vases to be published here were formerly in the 
collection of the late Edward Perry Warren and were seen either at 
Lewes House or in the market by Prof. J. D. Beazley, and are men- 
tioned in his Altische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils. All of them 
were acquired by the Rhode Island School of Design at the same 
time—September, 1925—when the Museum purchased from Mr. 
Warren a large group of Classical objects, including a number of 
important vases, among others the two kylikes published in this 
JOURNAL by the present writer about three years ago' and the 
exquisite Brygan lekythos published a little earlier by David M. 
Robinson.? The four here included are equally fine and have much 
about them of interest. 

1. This alabastron (Figs. 1 and 2) was for many years in Mr. 
Warren's collection, and is said to have been purchased by him in 
Athens. It is 17.4 em. high and has a diameter of 5.5 em. The 
design shows a nude, bearded silen, garland on head, striding to the 
right, his head turned back. On his left arm he wears a pelta or 
small crescent-shaped shield, with the device of a human eye; in his 
extended hand he holds a large wineskin, evidently full to the brim, 


14.J.A. XXXII, 1928, pp. 435-446. 
2A.J.A. XXXII, 1928, pp. 33-55, especially pp. 53-55, and figs. 18, 19. 
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while on the ground at his feet is a large, pointed wine-amphora. 
The vase is intact and in excellent condition. 

Prof. Beazley saw this vase when it was in Mr. Warren’s possession 
and in the Addenda to his Afttische Vasenmaler, he attributes it to 
“the painter of Berlin 2268,’’ a very minor artist of the early red- 
figured style.' This artist appears for the first time in the Altische 
Vasenmaler; as that book has no illustrations, it is hard to attribute 
to this master or to check up the attributions already made, but 
where possible this vase has been compared:with publications of 


FIGURES 1 AND 2. ALABASTRON BY THE PAINTER OF BERLIN 2268 


other vases attributed to this hand, and there seems every reason to 
accept Professor Beazley’s statement. In America the best place to 
study this painter’s work is the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
which possesses six examples. Our specimen while in no sense of the 
term a brilliant piece of work, is nevertheless showy, effective, and 
full of action, and has a good deal to recommend about it. I like it 
myself better than the bulk of the published work by this hand. 

2. (Figs. 3, 4.) With this vase we pass into the beginning of the 
ripe archaic period. It is an askos, 5.6 cm. high to the top of the lip, 
and 7.2 cm. in diameter. Barring the loss of the handle, the vase is 


1 Att. Vasenm., pp. 468, no. 7 quater. For the list of vases by this hand see 
pp. 46-47. 
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intact and in excellent preservation. On the top is a design of two 
Maenads, recumbent, dressed in chitons with himatia over their 
knees and legs, with garlands of vine leaves in their hair, which is in 
“ach ease dressed in long corkscrew curls. Each rests against a 
gaily decorated cushion. One holds a skyphos in her left hand, the 
other a thyrsos. 

The method of drawing this thyrsos gave me my best clue, as to 
who its painter might be. With a fair degree of assurance I con- 
cluded that if it was not by Makron, it was at least a school-piece. 
Consequently, I was delighted to find that Professor Beazley had 
seen this vase also when it was in Mr. Warren's possession, and had 
described it as an early work of Makron.' The work of this master 


FiGUREs 3 AND 4. AsKOS BY MAKRON 


is well represented in America, and its consummate artistry well 
known. It is interesting to find him working on such a small vase 
with almost the same care shown on the larger specimens, and even 
more interesting to find that the only other askos given to his hand 
by Beazley is also in America, at Bowdoin College,? and doubtless, 
therefore, was at one time also in Mr. Warren’s possession. 

3. (Figs. 5,6.) This tiny alabastron is one of the most exquisite 
vases in Providence, and was acquired at the same time as the other 
three. In height only 10.2 em., with a diameter of 3.5 cm., it is 
intact and in superlative preservation. 

The obverse shows a woman, facing the spectator, draped in a long 
chiton with kolpos and elbow sleeves, apparently spinning. She 
holds a long red thread which ends in a distaff, which she passes 
through her hands. At her feet, at the right, is a basket full of 


1 Att. Vasenm., Berichtigungen und Zusiitze, p. 475, no. 156 bis. 
2 Att. Vasenm., p. 221, no. 156. A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 325 f. (Beazley). 
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wool, which is indicated in red. The reverse shows a youth, draped 
in a himation, holding a branch in his outstretched right hand and 
leaning on a staff, the top of which is under the folds of his garment. 
He faces the left, and the himation comes up and covers the back of 
his head. 

The vase is undoubtedly the same as one seen by Beazley in the 
possession of the dealer Mikas of Paris and by him assigned to the 
Karlsruhe Painter,! a minor figure of the late archaic and early 
free style. In America the best place to study this painter is the 


FiGuRES 5 AND 6. ALABASTRON BY THE KARLSRUHE PAINTER 


collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin of New York, which contains three 
lekythoi by his hand, while in Boston there is a plastic vase with the 
rim painted by him. Our alabastron is infinitely superior in con- 
ception and execution to the Gallatin lekythoi and bids fair to be 
the best example of the work of this hand in America. 

4. (Figs. 7, 8.) This is another alabastron, 17.9 cm. in height, 
with a diameter of 6.1em. With this vase we enter the ‘‘free”’ style 
of the second half of the fifth century B.c. It was for many years in 
the Warren collection, and is said to have been purchased by him in 
Athens. Its condition is relatively poor as compared with the 
others: it has been broken and mended, but is practically complete. 


1 Att. Vasenm., Berichtigungen and Zusiitze, p. 477, no. 28 bis. For the Karls- 
ruhe Painter see pp. 326-28. 
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The designs are sharply divided into obverse and reverse, each design 
being enclosed in a panel bordered with maeanders and saltire- 
squares. 

The obverse presents a mother with her two children. She is 
represented as tall and slender, and of youthful appearance. She 
wears a long sleeveless chiton with kolpos, and her hair is bound 
with a fillet. In her arms she holds her youngest child, a boy. 
Although intended to be a baby, his limbs are long, lean, and de- 
veloped as in an adult. He is nude and his hair is bound with a 


l'iGURES 7 AND 8. ALABASTRON BY THE VILLA GIvuLIA PAINTER 


fillet. Beside the mother stands her first-born, also a boy, nude, 
with his hair in long curls over his ears, and down his back. With 
his left hand he clutches at his mother’s draperies, in his right he 
holds an indeterminate object, perhaps a dagger. In the field is a 
sakkos. 

The reverse shows at the left a standing woman, profile to right. 
She wears a long chiton and himation. Unfortunately her entire 
head is broken away. She holds a mirror in her right hand and her 
left is outstretched. She faces a seated youth, profile to left, draped 
in a himation around his lower body, the upper torso being nude. 
His right hand is stretched toward the woman, his left holds a staff. 

Professor Beazley saw this vase when it was in Warren’s possession 
and attributes it to a very well-known, excellent and prolific artist 
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of the free style—the Villa Giulia Painter.' Of this artist, there is 
but little in America to compare with our specimen,—stamnoi in 
Boston (90.155) and New York (06.1021.176), a bell krater formerly 
in Canessa’s possession and now in the Metropolitan Museum; and 
a fragment of a pelike in Bryn Mawr. Of these the most pleasing 
is the stamnos in Boston with the idol of Dionysos and attendant 
Maenads. Our vase cannot in any case be called a master work of 
his hand, but it is interesting as an unusual shape to find him using, 
the only other alabastron attributed to him being in Brussels. The 
Villa Giulia Painter is considered by Beazley to be the founder of 
a school: his best-known pupils are the Chicago Painter, and most 
prolific of all, perhaps, the Euaion Painter. His contemporaries and 
rivals in the foundation of schools at this time are the Niobid Painter 
and the Achilles Painter. This last, as Miss Banks has ably shown * 
is the heir to the tradition of Euthymides, through the Kleophrades, 
Berlin and Providence Painters, and Hermonax. 

With the presentation of these four small vases the present article 
ends. Its purpose is to call to attention the excellent material 
available in one small collection in America for inclusion in the 
Corpus Vasorum, and to show that a diligent examination of the 
American museums will doubtless bring to light many ‘‘lost’’ vases. 
It is not too much, perhaps, to hope that eventually all the hitherto 
“lost’’ specimens will be brought to light in museums or private 
collections by means of such activities. 

STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 
RHODE IsLAND SCHOOL oF DeEsIGn, 


Providence, R. I. 


‘Att. Vasenm., p. 353, no. 46. For the first discussion of this painter, cf 
Beazley, Rim. Mitt., 1912, pp. 286-297. 
2 A.J.A. XXX, 1926, pp. 58-69. 


Note.—I am under great obligations to the authorities of the Rhode Island 
School of Design for permitting me to publish these vases in advance of their 
appearance in the Corpus. The excellent photographs are the work of Mr. 
Nicholas Romano of Providence. For my selection to write the Providence 
fascicule, I am indebted to the officials of the School of Design, and to Professors 
George H. Chase, David M. Robinson and H. R. W. Smith. 
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A NEOLITHIC CELT WITH GNOSTIC. INSCRIPTIONS 
AT TORONTO 


THE ancient custom of regarding neolithic celts as ‘‘thunderstones,”’ 
of supernatural origin, is well known and does not need to be in- 
sisted on.! Sometimes, to enhance their magic powers, they were 
carved with various designs, e.g. Babylonic Cuneiform,’ a tree or 
plant pattern,* or Gnostic formulae.*| The last is very rare, there 
being only one other example known to the writer. As with ancient 
gems, the material of the object itself was 
supposed to possess magic powers, and 
these were simply increased or diverted in 
some desired direction by the addition of 
the inscription or formula. 

The present celt is of hard brown stone, 
polished, 514 inches long and 2% inches 
wide at the maximum. It was obtained 
in Smyrna, and stated to have been found 
at Ephesus. On one side (slightly the 
better preserved), and at its nearest point 
half an inch from the cutting edge, is 
carved in intaglio a design, of a figure sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Gnostic names and 
formulae, all contained within a border 
consisting of a snake bent into a single 
coil returning upon itself, and having its 
tailin its mouth. This design is common, 
signifying the continuity of existence, or 
: eternity. The meaning of the apparent 
Figure 1. A NEOLITHIC 

CELT witn Gnostic Ix. bunch of leaves which seem partly to 

SCRIPTIONS AT TORONTO cover the creature’s head is not at all 

clear: Professor Campbell Bonner, who has 
most kindly helped me from his great store of knowledge regarding 
these Gnostic designs with the interpretation of divers points in the 


1». A. B. Cook, Zeus, Vol. II, Pt. 1, pp. 507-13, and reff. 

2» A. B. Cook, loc. cit., p. 510 and fig. 389. 

’ A. B. Cook, loc. cit., p. 642 and fig. 559. 

‘ For the one other example of this v. Archaeol. Journ. 1868, pp. 103-116; C. W. 
King, The Gnostics and their Remains, pp. 197-212 and Frontispiece; A. B. Cook, 
loc. cit., p. 511 and fig. 391. 

5 The dpaxwy obpoBdpos. Cf. Cumont, Textes et Monuments Figurés Relatifs 
aux Mysteres de Mithra, I, p. 80, where he refers to his article on the subject in 
Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf, p. 291. 
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stone, remarks that he cannot account for these at all. They re- 
semble the object growing out of the figure’s head, which also would 
seem to be a spray of leaves. The top of the design is towards the 
cutting edge of the celt. (See drawing, Fig. 2, and photograph, 
Fig. 1.) The figure is male, and stands with head and trunk full 
face, legs to (the spectator’s) right. He has six wings, three growing 
from his right shoulder, two from his left, and a large drooping one 
apparently emerging from his right elbow. It is difficult to be 
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Figure 2. or Gnostic FIGURE AND IN- 
SCRIPTIONS 


certain what this last is; but it seems nearer to a wing than a tail. 
Professor Bonner has generously sent me drawings of two Gnostic 
amulets in the University of Michigan Collection, both representing 
a figure in some respects akin to the present one, and having in one 
instance a bird’s tail, in the other two tails, one of a bird and the 
other of an animal. If, as Delatte supposes,' all these figures are 
Gnostic developments of the god Bes, they may also sometimes have 
the tail of a fish.2 The present figure, in addition to the members 


1 B.C. H. 38 (1914), pp. 209-10. 

2 Cf. a figure of Bes (many-eyed) from the Serapeum at Memphis, with four 
arms, four wings and a fish tail (Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten 
Testament, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1927, No. 567). 
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above described, has two caudal appendages, both resembling an 
animal’s (ail; this supports the view that the long drooping member 
attached to the figure’s right elbow is a wing. An examination of 
the photograph will show that the two caudal attachments cannot 
here be wings springing from the lower part of the back, as on certain 
other stones. The figure carries in his right hand a whip, with two 
lashes, held horizontally across his body, and in his left a short stick 
or rod. On either side of him stands a tall sceptre, bent over and 
decorated at the top. During the Ptolemaic period and later, Bes, 
who had been originally the god of joy, life and fruitfulness, became 
merged in Horus and assumed some of his features, e.g. the wings of 
a hawk combined with the body of a vigorous young man. Often, 
too, he holds in his hands (as here) the various symbols of sover- 
eignty of Osiris. 

From either side of the figure’s head there springs a series of 
heads of animals and birds, arranged vertically. On the figure’s 
right side (observer's left) these appear to be, from top to bottom, a 
jackal’s head, two birds’ heads (which Professor Bonner suggests 
may be a vulture and an eagle), and at the bottom the head of a 
bird with longer bill, perhaps an ibis. From the figure’s left side 
(observer's right) emerges at the top what seems to be a ram’s head; 
at least a small rounded cutting suggests a curved horn. For the 
next head Professor Bonner suggests a crocodile, with head and 
shoulders rendered disproportionately small. To me, however, this 
head seems rather to resemble a dog, fox, wolf or similar animal, 
whilst the third head on this side has more the appearance of the 
snout and broad shoulders of a crocodile or other reptile of the same 
species, viewed from above. The lowest object on this side may 
conceivably be a cat’s head. The small scale of the objects, 
however, makes positive identification, at least of some, difficult 
if not impossible. None the less, their general character is clear. 
Through Professor Bonner's kindness I learn of a Gnostic stone in 
Mr. E. T. Newell’s possession, on which a demonic figure has, in 
place of a head, a design of elaborate character in which figures an 
upright with two rams’ heads fixed symmetrically to either side 
of it. A figure somewhat similar to the present one, both in style 
and attachments (four wings, two vertical sceptres, animal's tail) 
is shown on a gem in C. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 
Pl. K, 3. 

Most of the inscriptions surrounding the figure are formulae 
which, with variations, are more or less familiar, though their 
interpretation is often far from certain. In the first line at the 
top, above the figure’s head, AIAOYAHA seems to be nothing more 
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than the common permutation of the sacred vowels, plus—nd 
(=god, Heb.), unless it is some combination of |A@ (or its equiva- 
lent) with AHA, in somewhat the same way as the root 2ABA- (in 
=ABAW6O) is given this termination ona haematite Chnuphis talisman 
in the Southesk Collection,! where we get [ABAHA X. The remain- 
der of the line NAIZHO is very plausibly explained ? as rat Z79, 7.e. 
son of Seth or Set (Typhon). In the second line, POAOWZA, the W 
and Z are the sacred numbers 5 and 7 (the 3 seems to be omitted) ; 
the rest of the line seems at present incapable of interpretation. 

IAWOYHE CABAQO, on a level with and to either side of the fig- 
ure’s head, is the well-known invocation of the All-Highest Deity, 
Jahweh Sabaoth; it may or may not be continuous with the next 
line, AA@NAIE, which is simply a Greek form of the Hebrew Adonazt. 
Various other suggested interpretations which would connect 
AAW@NAIE or the present figure with the Adonis-myth are probably 
to be discarded; the word is of common occurrence in connection 
with definite Hebrew forms, e.g. caBaw0, law and others. 
The inscription to the left of the figure, running vertically down- 
wards, AKPAMMAXAMAPEI, is a formula of frequent occurrence 
on both magical papyri and stones, and has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The actual spelling varies considerably, but 
Professor Bonner points out to me that the present form is vouched 
for as it stands by the papyri.’ At the right, also vertically down- 
wards, runs the phrase CECENT EN ¢APANT HL, another hocus-pocus 
name whose standard form is usually cecevyerBapgapayyns in 
the papyri. The omission of the syllable Bap on our stone is 
probably due simply to lack of space (cf. photograph, Fig. 1); it 
occurs at the end of a line, where the last letter is very close to the 
border. No convincing explanation of the formula has yet been 
put forward. 

There remain the inscriptions below and between the feet of the 
deity. ABAANAQANAABA (spelt the same backwards or forwards), 
is a common invocation of Abraras or Jahweh, “Thou art our 
Father.’”” AAMNAMENEY[C], at the very bottom is the name of the 
Sun in the great “‘Ephesian Spell’; which reminds us that Ephesus 
is the alleged place of origin of the present celt, and that that city 
in ancient times was hardly second to Alexandria itself as the home 

1 Cat. of Southesk Coll. of Antique Gems, I, N. 45. 

2 By Professor Bonner, who quotes the spelling Zé@ instead of 270 on a Gnostic 
stone in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,—a good rock-crystal, with a lion- 
headed god, and on the reverse a long inscription beginning Z# agofe. 

3 Cf. the so-called Pap. Mimaut., Louvre 2391, p. 80,=p. 36 in Preisendanz’ 
Pap. Graecae Magicae, where three of the formulae on the present stone are found, 


axpaupaxauapt, and cecevyerBapgapayyns, almost exactly as here, 
with slight palaeographical variants. 
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of “curious arts’’: the focus of divination, magic and secret rites of 
every kind, as we learn incidentally from St. Luke’s reference to 
the destruction of their books of spells by the new converts to 
Christianity:' and home of “ Diana of the Ephesians.” 

The lettering is small, of a character common about the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.p. in Egypt, and the cutting in most places dis- 
tinctly good for the time, except where lack of space necessitated 
some crowding. But the figure is of better work than the lettering, 
being very sharply engraved to a maximum depth (on the trunk) of 
c. 0.0015 m. The letters are for the most part rectilinear, though 
there are noticeable exceptions to this. For example, the omega is 
of the familiar rounded shape common in late Greek writing, @; 
theta and omicron, though rectilinear in most places on the stone, 
present each * one instance of a rounded form. The design, being 
in intaglio, at first sight suggests its use as a seal, and the clear- 
cut figure would certainly give a sharp impression; the principal 
planes and divisions of the trunk stand out unmistakably, in a 
manner somewhat reminiscent of Polyclitus. The fact that the in- 
scriptions would appear retrograde on the impression, so far from 
being a disadvantage, would actually be desirable on an object of 
such a cabalistic nature, where the chief purpose was to produce a 
secret formula, intelligible to none but initiates. It is, however, 
generally accepted by students of these stones that they were 
meant to be looked at directly, despite their being in intaglio. The 
chief evidence adduced is a number of stones showing the cock- 
headed Abraxas holding a shield. If an impression is made, the 
shield appears to be on the right arm. The gems with the figure of 
a reaper also show the sickle in the right hand, whilst the left holds 
the corn to be cut. In an impression the sickle would appear in 
the left hand. King * believes that Alexandria was the only place 
where in the third and fourth centuries a.p., a lapidary could have 
been found capable of cutting such an inscription in a hard stone. 
It is certainly true that Alexandria remained the chief centre of the 
glyptic art from Hellenistic times down to about the tenth century 
A.D. at least, and there seems no reason why the celt should not 
have been cut in Alexandria and afterwards exported to Ephesus. 
The lettering has fairly close analogies with that on King’s green 
jade celt; the little horizontal lines at the extremity of the letters 
are even more frequent on the present stone, occurring almost 
without exception on every letter but the round omicron and theta, 
and such obviously unsuitable shapes as C and E. 


1 Acts of the Apostles, XIX, 19. * In top line of inscription. 
3 Op. cit., p. 202. 
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The celt is an important addition to the small number (half-a- 
dozen or so) of inscribed ones known.' It will be an interesting 
monument for students of these esoteric Gnostic symbols to try 


to interpret further. 
J. H. 
PALESTINE MusEUM 
Jerusalem 


1. supra, n. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
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THE DATE OF PAUSANIAS, BOOK II 


EvipENCcE for the dating of the Second Book of Pausanias’ Descrip- 
tion of Greece may be derived from several sources. Of these the 
present study treats (1) references in II.27.6, (2) the coin here first 
brought into this connection, (3) a comparison of II.7.1 and VIII. 
43.4, and (4) I11.26.9. 

(1) Frazer ' concludes from I1.27.6 that Book II was written before 
138 a.p., the year of the accession of Antoninus Pius. In this 
passage are rehearsed the benefactions to the sanctuary of Epidaurus 
made by ‘Avrwvivos rns avyxAnrov Bovdns Frazer 
and others argue that if this be Antoninus, later surnamed Pius, a 
terminus ante quem for the composition of Book II is furnished by the 
manner of allusion to the Emperor. And this is the only evidence 
for dating the book as early as 138 a.p. Hitzig-Bliimner incline to 
identify Antoninus with Arrius Antoninus, consul suffectus 179 
A.D.” following Sievers, Pauly 1.1203. 

Both these identifications have been disproved by the subsequent 
correct attribution of these public works to Sextus Iulius Maior 
Antoninus Pythodorus Iulii Maioris f., on which the most recent 
literature is by Hiller v. Girtringen.* He dates the donation of 
these buildings in 163 a.p. or before, on the basis of a highly restored 
inscription.* His conjectures that the buildings which he assumes 
were mentioned in the lost parts of the inscription were those of 
Antoninis, and that the text of the inscription is a letter from An- 
toninus himself (since the author's name is lost), are attractive, but 
can hardly be considered as yet proven. The place, the time and the 
spirit of the inscription seem to fit what is known of Antoninus in a 
remarkable way, but except for the date, which is sure, nothing else 
can certainly be said of it. Perhaps future discoveries will bear out 
Hiller v. Girtringen. In any case, he cannot be far wrong, and the 
epoch of Antoninus is Antonine. If his date really be 163 a.p., it is 
the latest, most trustworthy and exact testimony that we possess for 
the dating of Pook II. 

(2) A coin of Antoninus Pius shows the group described by Pau- 
sanias in I1.17.5. (Fig. The text reads Neyerar rp 

t Pausanias, vol. I, p. xvi. 

* Pauly-Wiss. 11.1255 

> Hermes, LXIV (1929), pp. 61-68, and J.G2 IV (1929), pp. xxxiii-xxxv, follow- 
ing Kavvadias, Friinkel and other previous writers. 

IV.88 

Casts of this coin were generously supplied for publication through the kind- 


ness of Dr. Regling of Berlin, and the coéperation of Prof. Shirley H. Weber 
of Princeton. The reverse has already appeared in Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer's 
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“Hpa réxvn Navxidovs ayadya “HBns, éX€gavTos kai rovTo Kai xpucov. 
The statue of Hebe was, then, not standing in its place at the 
time of Pausanias’ visit.' But its appearance on a coin of An- 
toninus Pius is here virtual proof that it existed in his reign, for the 
type of this reverse is unique, not traditional. This fact of itself 
would cast considerable doubt on the older belief as to the date of 
the composition of Book II. 

(3) Pausanias I1.7.1 and VIII.43.4 deal with probably one or 
possibly two earthquakes. The former passage deals with the de- 
cline of Sicyon, which was reduced by Demetrius Poliorcetes (303 
B.c.), and in its weakness was almost depopulated by an earthquake. 
Pausanias continues éxaxwoe 6€ xai Kapiav xai Auxiay ras 
kai ‘Podiots padiora vnoos. This bears a striking resem- 


Figure 1. Corn or ANTONINUS PIUS FROM 
ARGOS 


blance to the passage in VIII.43.4 Auxiwy ¢(é xai Kapa@v ras modes 
re xai ‘Podov avéerpeve Biatos és ceiouds. 
To the writer it seems that the inconsistencies in these passages 
are more apparent than real, and are much more easily ex- 
plained away than their resemblances, and he cannot but agree 
with those who identify the earthquakes as one.? Gurlitt * identified 


N unsiomatic Commentary to Pausanias (J.HS., pl. LIV, I, xv [J.H. S. VI (1885), 
p. 83]), whence also in Frazer's and Hitzig-Bliimner’ s commentaries ad loc. The 
obverse is here reproduced for the first time. 

‘I cannot believe that the real circumstances are reflected by the translation of 
this passage in the Loeb Edition of Pausanias: “‘ By the side of Hera stands what is 
said to be the image of Hebe.”’ For while it is true that under other circumstances 
tapeornxeva: might indicate past time continuing into the present, any such 
interpret ition here is excluded by the use of \éyerar. The passage would then 
mean ‘‘it is said that a statue of Hebe stands,” which is a statement inexplicable 
when coming from a witness who personally visited the site. Furthermore, the 
position of waperrnxévac shows clearly that the subject of hearsay was the 
statue’s previous existence, and not its identification as Hebe, the work of Naucy- 
des, as is made to appear in the translation in the Loeb Library. 

? For this identification, cf. Waddington, Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles- 
Lettres, XXVI (1867), pp. 242 ff., where he + cites, as is usually done for 
the latter of these two passages, Capitolinus’ Vita Ant. IX.1 terrae motus, quo 
Rhodiorum et Asiae oppida conciderunt, quae omnia mirifice restauravit. In 
dealing with Aristides I have freely used this study by Waddington, and Boulan- 
ger's Aelius Aristide (1923). Ueber Pausanias, p. 60. 
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the two earthquakes, but Frazer and Hitzig-Bliimner denied the 
identification. The disaster mentioned in VIII.43.4 occurred in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and presumably the reason why Frazer 
could not reconcile the former with it was because he believed Book 
II written before 138 a.p. But we have seen that Book II was 
written later than that year, a fact which permits us to accept Gur- 
litt’s view. If this be correct, we may pass over the numerous other 
conjectures as to the date of this earthquake. There were two in 
Antoninus Pius’ reign.' The first destroyed Rhodes in 142 a.p.;? 
the second occurred during the Asian proconsulship of Albus, which 
is dated between 147 and 151 a.p. by Boulanger.’ The latter did 
terrific damage at Mitylene, and was felt at Ephesus and Smyrna; it 
seems to have been localized distinctly to the north of the area 
embracing Lycia, Caria, Cos and Rhodes which is referred to by 
Pausanias. He continues in VIII.43.4 after the citation given 
above, Bao.reds 6€ "Avrwrivos kai ravras (the ruined cities) aveowoaro 
daravnuarwy re iwepBodn kai és rov avoixtouov Capitolinus 
is less specific, mentioning only Rhodes by name; perhaps he did 
not feel any clear distinction between the earlier and later earth- 
quakes. The whole Rhodian incident mentioned by Pausanias, 
including also damage at Cos and on the mainland, and the subse- 
quent benefactions of the Emperor, is to be assigned to the earlier 
~arthquake, 142 a.pv. With this agrees Aristides Or. X LIV,‘ where 
he describes Rhodes as xadXiorn trav ‘EXAnvidwr (sc. 
tns karaoxevns and Pausanias 1V.31.5, where he says of Rhodes and 
other cities ravra yap rereixuora Ta xwpia Gpiora. An earthquake 
in 142 a.p. would have left sufficient time for a reconstruction of the 
city that would fit these descriptions, while if one assumes the next 
earthquake as the destructive disaster, the rebuilding is necessarily 
somewhat more hurried. It need only be pointed out that the omis- 
sion by Pausanias of any reference to the later northern earthquake 
which took place under Albus does not limit us to the years preceding 
Albus’ administration for the composition of Book II. Even if the 
later earthquake had taken place when II.7.1 and VIII.43.4 were 
written, the context of both passages excuses Pausanias in passing 
over it. It is perhaps at first more difficult to explain how the same 
shock could annihilate the remaining town of Sicyon and the Asian 
cities without leaving notable marks upon Corinth and the Cyclades 


' Both these earthquakes are to be distinguished from the third still later earth- 
quake that destroyed Smyrna under Marcus Aurelius in 178 a.p. Cf. Aristid 
Or. XLI, the ’Extorod repi Duiprns, p. 762= (289) Dind.; Waddington, pp. 243 f 

2 Aristid. Or. XLIII; Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, p. 495. 

3Pp. 136 f., 486. See also Waddington, p. 242, and Aristid. Or. XXV, p. 497 
= (562) Dind. 

*P. 839 = (396) Dind. 
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aswell. The explanation seems to lie in two circumstances. First, 
while the events at Sicyon and Rhodes were doubtless roughly con- 
temporaneous, an exact synchronism could not be constructed with 
the current methods of communication, and probably did not exist in 
actual fact. Rumor would quickly synchronize two similar events 
occurring in separated territories, even though these events were 
several days apart. Second, there is no reason why the shocks 
should have been identical. Recent occurrences in the seismic areas 
of the Near East have given renewed experience of the fact that dis- 
turbances come in “‘spells’’ which manifest themselves over a wide 
area with greater or less violence for protracted lengths of time. 
Pausanias is speaking broadly of the effects of one of these ‘‘spells,”’ 
not of a single shock. 

Robert ' rejects the identification of the earthquake of Pausanias 
11.7.1 with any disaster close to Pausanias’ own time. Suffice to 
say that his rhetoric does not carry conviction to the present 
writer. 

(4) Pausanias in I11.26.9 says 6é rod Iepyaunvav Syvpvaiois 
yeyovev éy’ huav 76 éxi Oadacon (‘And in our time the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius beside the sea at Smyrna was founded from 
the one at Pergamus”’). He refers to it again in VII.5.9 
kat’ éué Suvpvaiots iepov Kopuveyns re dpous kai dadacons 
aucyous addoiw my time the Smyrnaeans made a sanctuary 
of Aesculapius betwixt Mount Coryphe and a sea into which no 
water flows;’’ both translations are Frazer’s). On the basis of these 
allusions to the Asclepieum at Smyrna, Gurlitt ? attributed Book II 
to later than 165 a.p., since according to Masson’s chronology * the 
sanctuary was under construction in that year. But Masson’s 
chronology has been shown to be erroneous by a series of writers, and 
new dates and new reasons for them are to be assigned to the 
rhetorician’s life. The germane passage‘ runs 6 coguoris, ob pixpw 
mpoabev npxev . . . Wore 6 Onuos. . . wou THY 
iepwovvnv tov pada gadpas amas, 5’ Hv KatacKeun TOTE 
6 vews 6 pds T@ Ew Awe, at that time the temple near the outer harbor 
was still under construction. 

The cogiorns is identified by Waddington with the proconsul 
Glabrio, to whom he assigns no date ° save that he must have pre- 
ceded in office T. Vitrasius Pollio, proconsul May 152—May 153 


t Pausanias als Schriftsteller, pp. 220 f. 

2 Tbid., pp. 1, 59. 

3 Collect. hist. ad Aristidis vitam, printed in vol. III of Dindorf’s edition of Aris- 
tides, pp. 1xxxix—xci. 

4 Anistid. Or. XXVI, p. 531= (613 f.) Dind. 

> Either Mém., p. 246 or Fastes des prov. asiat. de 1Emp. rom., pp. 213 ff. 
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A.D.' In this Waddington is followed by W. Schmidt,’ who further 
conjectures that he was probably identical with M’ Acilius Glabrio, 
consul ordinarius of 152 a.p.2 Schmidt here makes no allusion to his 
own dating of Glabrio’s proconsulship to the year 162-163 a.p.‘ and 
one assumes that he had abandoned the view expressed seventeen 
years before. Hug follows the preceding, but for no readily ap- 
parent reason makes Glabrio’s proconsulate 152-153 a.p.,° 7.e., he 
puts Glabrio’s proconsulship in the same official term as Waddington 
assigns to one of his successors. But in any case, the temple of 
Aesculapius was under construction during Glabrio’s administration, 
which fell in 152 a.p. or shortly before. 

In Pook II we have, then, four approximate dates which fall 
within the reign of Antoninus Pius or later, provided the conjectures 
accepted above are correct; 138-161 a.p., from the coin of Argos; 
142 a.p., from the earthquake; a date slightly earlier than 152 a.p., 
from the Smyrnaean Asclepieum; and perhaps 163 a.p. or recently 
preceding, from the buildings at Epidaurus. These dates all fit 
Robert's assignment ° of Pausanias [.39.4-IV to the years 160-174 
A.D. Whether the grouping of books as given by Robert is correct or 
not is a matter that lies outside the scope of this paper. 

Finally, it is worth while to draw attention to the distinction be- 
tween evidence for the time of the author's visit and evidence for the 
time of his redaction of his notes to writing. Thus if the conjecture 
made in /.G.2 IV by Hiller v. Girtringen is correct, 163 A.p. is a 
terminus post quem for the visit of Pausanias to the Argolid, while the 
composition of Book II may have been considerably later. With 
this agrees the expression éyerac . . . mapeornxéevae (II.17.5), 
which goes into no details as to the manner of the disappearance of 
the chryselephantine Hebe of Naucydes. The longer the interval 
between its loss and the visit of Pausanias to the Heraeum, the more 
indefinite we should expect him to be. 


PAUSANIAS IIL.18.7 f. and V.24.31 


Pausantas III.18.7 f. mentions five tripods at Amyclae, the older 
(apxaorépovs) being a tithe from the Messenian War, and the 
others, with which we are not here concerned, being a tithe from 
Aegospotami. He divides them into three for the first group, two 

' Boulanger, op. cit., p. 486, assigns Pollio to 151-152 ap. This is more satis- 
factory than the attribution of this year to Albus, provisionally made by Wad- 
dington, VWém., p. 245. 

* Pauly-Wiss. 7, 2 col. 1372 (1910 

Rightly rejected by Boulanger, p. 486 

‘Given in Rh. Mus. XLVIII (1893), pp. 69, 78 

> Leben und Werke des Rhetors Aristides, diss. Freiburg (1912) p. 61 

* Op. cit., p. 270. 
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for the latter. He says that of the older three, two were made by 
Gitiadas, the other by Callon. Those of Gitiadas were distinguished 
by figures of Aphrodite and Artemis standing beneath them, that of 
Callon by a figure of Core. The latter sculptor is considered to have 
been active about the beginning of the fifth century,' though some 
have extended his activity conjecturally to make it possible for him 
to have executed his tripod as late as the end of the Third Messenian 
War, for which the earliest possible date is later than 462 B.c. 
Pausanias does not say explicitly that both sculptors were contem- 
porary, but no cursory reader would doubt from his statement 
that he believed the tripods to be so. And further, in IV.14.2 he 
says, without mentioning the names of the sculptors, that three 
tripods which he briefly describes in the same terms as in III.18.8, 
were dedicated ‘‘to the Amyclaean god”’ at the close of the First 
Messenian War. The First Messenian War is assigned to the eighth 
century, the Second occurred toward the end of seventh, and the 
Third lasted 464-459 B.c. (Bury). The obvious contradiction in 
Pausanias’ words has led to several explanations of its origin. 

The key to what may appear a rather negative conclusion lies 
in the words gaoiv efvac (III.18.7) and in the brief remarks re- 
ferred to in Book IV. Pausanias visited Amyclae in person, and 
described the famous Throne from his own observation (III.18.9 ff.). 
It is therefore fair to assume that he actually saw the tripods as well, 
and described them as he saw them. And it was for precisely this 
part of his account that he was willing to assume responsibility, 7.e. 
the description of the tripods and the figures below them. One 
would expect the artists’ signatures on the tripods, and apparently 
they were there, for Pausanias speaks as though he had seen them, 
and there is no reason for excluding the frequently found phrase 
amd trav rodexiwv.” It is only of the identification of the enemies 
and the occasion of the dedication that Pausanias entertains doubt 
(gaciv efva, I1].18.7). Regarding these he is admittedly depend- 
ing on sources other than his own observation; these sources may 
have been either local guides or may have been literary. In any 
case, he is not copying a full and explicit dedicatory inscription, or 
otherwise relying on what he considers unqualifiedly trustworthy 
evidence. His account of the Messenian Wars in Book IV is drawn 
from one principal source, Rhianus of Bene, whose poetical history 
he considered more reliable than the prose work of Myron of Priene 
(IV.6.1-5), but he tells us in the same passage that Rhianus com- 

t Loewy, Inschr. Gr. Bildhauer, p. 22=1. G. I Suppl., p. 86, 373”. 

2 (f. Pomtow in Dittenb. Syll.*, p. 28, note 3. Perhaps the tripods are to be 


added to the examples of this formula given by Pomtow here and in Jahrb. Phil. 
u. Péd. 42.1 (1896), p. 609, note 85. 
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menced his narrative only with the Second Messenian War, while 
Myron was necessarily the chief source for the First. To Myron, 
Kohlmann ! adds Tyrtaeus as a source; and citations from Tyrtaeus 
in 1V.14.5 describe the “despiteful punishments which the Lacedae- 
monians inflicted on the Messenians.’’ It is quite possible, then, 
that Pausanias’ account of the tripods in Book III may have been 
derived from Rhianus or Myron (more probably the latter) and first 
inserted in the description of Amyclae.* 

Or there is the alternative that his information was derived from 
local Amyclaean antiquarians. Having once heard from them that 
these three tripods had been dedicated at the end of ‘‘the Messenian 
War,” not specifying which of the three wars, and having incorpo- 
rated the information in Book III, he referred to it again in Book IV, 
virtually duplicating it, omitting the names of the sculptors and the 
doubt implied by gagiv eivac. Or he may have combined the two 
processes. If his information came from literary sources, we must 
gauge their reliability, and if from guides, we must gauge theirs; 
manifestly a difficult task in the absence of both. In either case, 
his immediate source must have lived long after the conclusion of 
the First War, and have in turn relied on a tradition that may or 
may not have been trustworthy. Pausanias, at least, declines 
responsibility for the statement by inserting gaciv eivat. 

Perhaps he saw the incongruity of attributing to Callon a tripod 
presumably made shortly after the conclusion of the First War. 
Dickins shows the improbability of associating Callon with any 
Messenian War except the Second, and then only after an interval 
of at least eighty years. As for Gitiadas, we know nothing of his 
dates except what can be inferred from this passage and Pausanias 
III.17.2, where he is named as the artist of the temple of Athena 
Chalkioikos at Sparta, which temple is assigned to the middle of 
the sixth century by Dickins.* C. Robert‘ recognizes the im- 
probability that Gitiadas had anything to do with the monuments 
of any Messenian War, thinking that the tripods were inscribed 

' Quaestiones Messeniacae, 1866 

2 We may safely exclude Tyrtaeus as a source; Callon’s date, approximately a 
century or a century and a half later than the poet, cares for that. It is possible, 
of course, that Tyrtaeus might have mentioned tripods by Gitiadas, and that 
Pausanias inferred that the third, by Callon, was contemporary with them, for 
Tyrtaeus actually did mention some of the sequel to the First War. But the 
balance of probability seems to lie in rejecting him completely as authority for the 
tripods of Gitiadas as well as for that of Callon. For Pausanias speaks as though 
his source, whatever it was, had bracketed all three offerings together; and 
further, if Tyrtaeus had mentioned any of the tripods, Pausanias would probably 
have cited him by name in IV.14.2, as he did three sections later in the same 
chapter. 

B.S.A. XIII, 1907, p. 138 f. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Gitiadas. 
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as a dexarn without the names of the enemies being mentioned; 
it is possible, however, that Gitiadas may have executed both the 
bronze reliefs for Athena Chalkioikos and the tithe at the end of 
the Second Messenian War if the War ended sufficiently late in the 
seventh century and the temple was completed sufficiently early 
in the sixth. 

This leads to a consideration of Pausanias V.24.3 rov vaov d€ éorw 
év Tov peyadou Zeds mpds avaroAds HALov, SvddeKa 
avabnua eivat Aaxedatpoviwy Hvixa Meconviois Epa 
TOTE és Kal Ex’ alTw, 

avat Kpovida Zev xaddov ayadua 
rois Aaxedatpoviors. 

In addition to Pausanias’ apographon, the inscription itself is pre- 
served.!. This inscription likewise makes no mention of the Mes- 
senians, much less of the occasion of the erection of the twelve-foot 
Zeus. The letter forms have led some scholars to date the inscrip- 
tion to the sixth century, while others have followed Pausanias 
(though he is ambiguous) and place the inscription in or after 464 
B.c. Pausanias’ wording may refer either to the Second War, 
which was a rebellion, or to the Third War, which was the second 
rebellion. More than this we cannot assert with certainty. 

However, a similarity with the account of Amyclae lies in the 
phrase déyovow eivax. The thought that Pausanias gives as hear- 
say cannot be Aaxedawmoviwy, for he would not have used \éyouvow 
of a thing before his eyes; it must rather include the whole cireum- 
stances of the dedication of the Zeus, and the punctuation of the 
passage must be altered to that given above. Here, again, was he 
depending on Aristarchus, the guide at Olympia who furnished the 
material for V.20.4-5, or Myron, or Rhianus, or a local guide book 
to the sanctuary, or a combination of some of these? We cannot 
be sure, but it is at least certain that Pausanias was citing some 
authority other than himself for a statement the responsibility for 
which he did not care to assume. 

Now if Dittenberger, Purgold and Kaibel are right in attributing 
the inscription at Olympia to the sixth century, it has nothing to do 
with the Third Messenian War, and probably nothing to do with the 
Second (cf. Frazer). And perhaps there is nothing more definite 
lying behind Pausanias’ observation than a local desire to magnify. 
As far as I know, no scholar has made a definite attribution of this 
statement to any specific source earlier than Pausanias, and in the 
absence of such the writer would suggest either local oral tradition 


1 Dittenberger and Purgold, Olym. Inschr. 252; Kaibel, Epig. Gr. 743; Hicks, 
Gr. Hist. Inscr. 24 [17]; Frazer, Comment. ad loc. 
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or one of the two principal writers cited as sources for Book IV, 
none of which is necessarily very reliable. 

Both in III.18.7 and V.24.3, then, appear the suspicious ¢aciv 
(or \éyouow) eivac, and perhaps we should not be wrong in rejecting 
entirely the tradition followed by Pausanias. First, it is difficult to 
reconcile his information with that from other sources. Second, 
Pausanias himself seems to have been aware of this. Third, in 
spite of parallel practices, it seems unlikely that a twelve-foot statue 
of Zeus in bronze should have been erected at the beginning of a 
war (jvixa és and money are then 
ata premium. Fourth, while we cannot dogmatize regarding the 
wording of the inscriptions at Amyclae, there is a strong probability 
that the enemies were not mentioned by name, and perhaps not even 
by inference; and at Olympia neither the Messenians nor any war 
whatever are epigraphically attested. There is no ready explanation 
of the latter omission if the dedication was made under the cireum- 
stances alleged by Pausanias. 

Our conclusions are as follows: for the purpose of dating Gitiadas 
the passage III.18.8 is contradictory and useless; Callon may have 
made one tripod at the conclusion of the Third Messenian War, 
but probably did not; in case he did, Pausanias was confused in 
Book IV as well as in Book III; no more reliance is to be placed on 
the later passage than on the earlier; in Book III Pausanias himself 
was aware of the difficulties involved in his statement, while in Book 
IV, having once set the words in writing, he followed a common 
psychological tendency to repeat a statement originally qualified 
without including the qualification; and finally, it is at least open 
to question whether either the Amyclaean tripods or the Zeus at 
Olympia had anything to do with any of the Messenian Wars. 

H. CoMFort 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Bury’s citation in vol. I, p. 373, of ‘‘the round base of a statue of Zeus which 
the Lacedaemonians dedicated as a thank-offering for their victory’’ obviously 
reads more into the situation than is warranted either by Pausanias or the in- 
scription itself 
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THE BOOKS OF CHILAN BALAM AS TRADITION 


TueE Books of Chilan Balam were written in the Maya language, 
in Latin character, long after the Spanish Conquest, from memory, 
by Yucatecan Indians who did not pretend to any knowledge of 
suppositional hieroglyphic historical manuscripts; consequently, 
the native writings are confused and contradictory to an extent that 
the proper dates of peninsular events, expressed in terms of native 
or European chronology, may not be ascertained, at first instance, 
from them. Asa matter of fact, they would not qualify as reliable 
original sources for Yucatecan history in the sixteenth century A.p. 
A few summarized passages may serve to illustrate insufficient his- 


toricalness. 
Katun 11 Ahau, 1513, Spaniards first came............Chumayel I 
Katun 11 Ahau, 1519, Christianity began..... . Chumayel IIT 
Katun 9 Ahau, 1544, Bishop Toral arrived...... ....-Mani, Tizimin 
Katun 7 Ahau, Bishop de Landa died............ Do. 
Katun 5 Ahau, 1550, Padres settled at Mani......... Do. 


A Katun was a native time-period of 7,200 days, approximately 
20 years. The Christian years, 1513 and 1519, did not fall in Katun 
11 Ahau; Bishop Toral arrived in 1562 and Bishop de Landa died 
in 1579, after Franciscan Fathers settled at Mani; 1550 did not fall 
in Katun 5 Ahau. Interpretations, diametrically contradictory, 
have been given to triplicate data which refer to the death of a native 
chief, Ahpulha: 

a) The water-bringer died in Katun 13 Ahau, in a Christian year 1536,— 
erroneous are, 9 Imix 18 Zip, year 4 Kan. 

(b) The water-bringer died on-9 Imix 18 Zip, in a native year 4 Kan, in a 
Christian year 1545,—erroneous are, Katun 13 Ahau, year 1536. 

Concerning events anterior to the Conquest, there is much confu- 
sion in the arrangement of katuns, u kahlay katunob, a confusion that 
may be due to interpolation of katuns, reversion to prior katuns, 
schematic or symbolic use of katuns, and to other processes which 
attend tradition orally transmitted. 

It is not unusual for tradition to be transmitted through the me- 
dium of chants. Lopez de Cogolludo, an authority on the history 
of Yucatan down to 1655, writes: 

“Tn the time of their heathenry, as now, they danced and sang after the manner 
of the Mexicans, and they used to have, as indeed they still have, a chief Singer 
or Chanter) who intones, and appoints what they shall sing.’’! 


1 —D. L. de Cogolludo, Historia de Yucathan, Merida, 1864, tom. 1, lib. iv, cap.5, 
p. 300; P. A. Means, History of the Spanish Conquest of Yucatan, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1917, p. 14. 
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A chant,' which possesses characteristics of a folk-song, is pre- 
served in the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel II.2. The tenor 
of this antiphonal chant may be conveyed by a version borrowed, 
in large part, from an interlinear translation given in a Maya 
grammar.* 


Four Ahau is the Katun called; then the time-periods were born; then the Ahaus 


began. 

Thirteen folds of the Katun have passed ; thus are they designated in their course. 

Four Ahau is the Katun called; then they arrived; the Great Descent, the 
Little Descent, are they called. 

Thirteen folds of the Katun have passed; so were they termed at the time they 
resided here (thirteen folds they resided here). 

Four Ahau the Katun; then they came upon Chichen Itza; then was modified 
their religion by the lords. 

Four divisions, called Can-Tsucul-Cab, set forth; one division from Kin- 
Colah-Peten, to the east; one division from Na-co-cob to the north; one division 
from Holtun-Zuiva, to the west; one division from Can-Hek-Vitz, in the land 
called Bolon-Vitz. 

Four Ahau the Katun; four divisions, called Can-Tsucul-Cab, assembled; 
when they arrived there, they were received as lords; when they arrived at Chichen 
Itza, they were called the Itza. 

Thirteen folds of the Katun have passed; and the treachery of Hun-Nac-Ceel 
took place; and the towns were abandoned; and they came to the wilderness 
forest, to the region called Xuluc-Mul. 

Four Ahau the Katun; then they sang songs of happiness. 

Thirteen folds of the Katun have passed, with the exile. 


The folk-song has considerable value. When isolated from 
extraneous matter, it is complete in itself, and graphically presents 
the movement of tribes. Judged by internal evidence, it was com- 
posed after the treachery of a Hun-Nac-Ceel, during exile at Xuluc- 
Mul, prior to the arrival of the Spaniards. Predating the Conquest, 
substantially unaffected by subsequent Hispanic influence, it may 
be regarded as the best example of native tradition transmitted in 
a rhythmical form. 

Among the processes of tradition may occur a concentration of 
events of a generation or more into a single period. The folk-song 
compresses events into a symbolic Katun Four Ahau; and the re- 
frain, ‘thirteen folds of the Katun,’’ would seem to be a metaphori- 
cal time-period corresponding in general meaning to “‘many years.” 

A reference to ‘‘the Great Descent, the Little Descent’’ may be 
found in the writings of Bernardo de Lizana: 


!D. G. Brinton, The Maya Chronicles, Philadelphia, 1882, pp. 177, 180-181 

2G. B. Gordon, The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, Philadelphia, 1913, 
pls. 77-78. 

3A. M. Tozzer, A Grammar of the Maya Language, Cambridge, Mass., 1921, 
pp. 130-133. 
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“But in old times they called the east, ‘Cenial, the Little Descent,’ and the 
west, ‘Nohenial, the Great Descent.’”’ ! 


In Katun Four Ahau, according to the folk-song, one division 
set out from Holtun Zuiva, to the west. 


“Zuiva is mentioned in the Chronicle of the Book of Chilam Balam of Mani as 
the country to the west from which the Tutul Xius came to Yucatan (Brinton, 
1882, p.95). Seler locates it in Tabasco, Xicalanco, or Coatzacualco (Seler, 1902- 
1908, Vol. III, p. 575). Holtun Zuiva means the Cave Zuiva. In this text * 
it appears to symbolize the Nahua origin of the ruling powers at the time.” * 


The Book of Chilam Balam of Mani begins its account: 


“This is the arrangement of the katuns since the departure was made from the 
land, from the house Nonoual, where were the four Tutul Xiu, from Zuiva at the 
west ; they came from the land Tulapan, having formed a league.’’ 4 


A comment on this initial entry may be cited: 


“Dr. Brinton has shown * that three out of the four proper names with which it 
deals, Nonoual, Tulapan, and Zuiva, are not Mayan at all, but are purely Na- 
huatl, and that furthermore they belong to Nahuatl mythology and not to 
Nahuatl history. They are, in fact, identical with three localities in the Quetzal- 
coatl legend of Nahuatl mythology.” 


Irrespective of any actual or mythological location of Nonoual, 
Zuiva, Tulapan, the place-names are significant as possessing 
Nahuatl connotation. There is considerable evidence that Nahua 
tribes invaded Yucatan, a migratory movement that brought to the 
peninsula, among others, the Tutul Xiu, of Nahuatl derivation, 
tototl xiuitl, “bird tree,”’ or, xiuh tototl, “turquoise bird.”’ 


“But doubt may be expressed whether the Itzas and the Tutul Xiu can be 
differentiated as regards origin. Both are probably intruders.” 7 


The first place-name, that occurs in the Books of Chilan Balam, 
which still attaches to a definite and well-known locality, is Bac- 


halal: 


“The name is derived from bac, ‘around,’ and halal, ‘reed,’ i.e., ‘place sur- 
rounded by reeds,’ a direct translation of the Nahuatl Tula or Tollan, the leg- 
endary home of most of the tribes of Anahuac.”’ ® 


1B. de Lizana, Historia de Yucatan, Valladolid, 1633, p. 4; 8S. G. Morley, New 
Light on the Discovery of Yucatan, A.J .A., 1927, p. 68. 

2 Page 10 of The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel 

3R. L. Roys, A New Maya Historical Narrative, Am. Anth., 1922, p. 54, note 28. 

*D. G. Brinton, Maya Chronicles, p. 100. 

Ibid., pp. 109 ff. 

6S. G. Morley, The Historical Value of the Books of Chilan Balam, A.J.A. 
1911, pp. 205-206. 

7H. J. Spinden, Maya Dates and What They Reveal, Brooklyn, 1930, p. 24. 

8S. K. Lothrop, Tulum, Carnegie Inst., Publication No. 335, Washington, 
D. C., 1924, p. 11, note 1. 
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Relative to Chichen Itz4 which, “‘more than every other Maya 
city, shows Nahua influence in its sculpture, art, and architecture,” ! 
passages from the Books of Chilan Balam of Mani and Chumayel 
II, read: 


“Then took place the discovery of the province of Ziyancaan or Bakhalal: 
(Katuns) 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau, 13 Ahau, three-score years they ruled Bakhalal when 
they descended here; in these years that they ruled Bakhalal it occurred then that 
Chichen Itz4 was discovered.” 

“Four Ahau the Katun; then they came upon Chichen Itz4; then was modified 
their religion by the lords.” * 

“Four Ahau the Katun; four divisions, called Can-Tsucul-Cab, assembled; 
when they arrived there, they were received as lords; when they arrived at Chichen 
Itz, they were called the Itza.”’ 


Great events, like migration, invasion, occupation of regions, 
make a deep impression, and are long carried in racial memory. 
According to some documents concerning a lawsuit at Valladolid, 
in 1618, when a native made claim to descent from an invader, a 
witness testified: 


“Those who came from Mexico were four kinsmen or relatives with their friends 
and the people they brought with them; one settled as heretofore said at Chichen 
Itz’, one went to settle at Bacalar (Bachalal), one went towards the north and 
settled on the coast, and the others went towards Cozumel; and they founded 
towns with their people, and were lords of these provinces, and governed them and 


ruled them many years.” 


Besides Bachalal and Chichen Itz’, the Books of Chilan Balam 
mention Chakanputun, or Champoton, as a place occupied by in- 
vaders for thirteen folds of eventless katuns. Champoton is a west 
coast town where, according to tradition,’ Kukulcan tarried a while 
before disappearing, and a temple of stone, un buen edificio al modo 
del de Chichen Itzd, was erected there in commemoration of his stay. 
Cogolludo refers to the Nahua lord: 


“They venerated an idol of one who had been a great captain among them called 


97 


Kukulcan.’ 

“They regarded as a god, Quetzalcoatl, he of Cholula, called Kukulcan, ac- 
cording to what Padre Torquemada says.”’ ® 

tS. G. Morley, The Inscriptions at Copan, Carnegie Inst., Publication No. 219, 
Washington, D. C., 1920, p. 521. 

2 D. G. Brinton, Maya Chronicles, pp. 100-101, 124; 8. G. Morley, Pub. No. 219, 
p. 532, ‘‘Joyce follows Brinton here in believing that Chichen Itz4 was already in 
existence when the first migration recorded in the u kahlay katunob reached there.”’ 

Folk-song, anie cit. 

4 

‘> D. G. Brinton, Maya Chronicles, p. 117; 8. K. Lothrop, Tulum, pp. 9-10 

6 A. de Herrera, Historia, Madrid, 1601, dec. iv, lib. x, cap. ii; D. de Landa, 
Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, Madrid, 1900, tom. 13, p. 283. 

7D. L. de Cogolludo, Historia, tom. 1, lib. iv, cap. 5, p. 316. 

8 [bid., p. 317. 
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Spanish Encomenderos,' in their Relaciones, 1581 a.p., also refer 
to a tradition of a capitan mejicano—Ku Kulean, Kul Kan, Quet- 
zalquat—who modified the religion of the people. Padre Diego 
de Landa writes: 

“Tt is the opinion among the Indians that with the Itzas who settled at Chichen 


2 


Itz’ came a great lord called Cuculcan.” ? 


Dr. Herbert J. Spinden pronounces: 


“Quetzalcoat] was in Yucatan in the second half of the twelfth century, con- 
quering Chichen Itza in 1191 a.p.”’ ? 


The Books of Chilan Balam, silent about the great cities of the 
“Old Empire,” Copan, Quirigué, Palenque, Tikal, Uaxactun,* 
mention places saturated with Nahua association, Bachalal, Chak- 
anputun, Chichen Itza, Uxmal where the Xiu settled, and Mayapan, 
reputed > to have been founded by Kukulean, chief city of a tri- 
partite confederacy which was not unlike the Anahuac league of 
Culhuacan, Otompan and Tollan. 

Nahua invasion of the peninsula, graphically and symbolically 
presented in the folk-song of Chumayel II, is an event, or series of 
events, upon which native traditions converge. The period of time 
when the invasion took place may be delimited provisionally by the 
dates, 1000 and 1300 a.p. Assignment of definite dates to events 
of tradition, especially in connection with tribal migration, is not 
uncommonly conditioned by an element of arbitrariness. 

Since the contents of the Books of Chilan Balam conform more 
to processes of tradition than to requirements of history; since the 
writers of the books neither claimed nor evince any knowledge of, and 
there has been produced in evidence no corresponding passage from, 
a hieroglyphic historical manuscript; since suppositional manu- 
scripts, as evidence aliunde, are unsatisfactory; the ‘‘Chronicles”’ 
may properly be characterized as tradition. 

R. B. WEITZEL 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 

t Relaciones de Yucatan, Documentos Ineditos, Madrid, 1898, tom. 11, pp. 121, 

215, 226, 255, 270, etc. 


2 D. de Landa, Relacion, p. 282. 

3H. J. Spinden, Maya Inscriptions Dealing with Venus and the Moon, Buffalo, 
1928, p. 55. 

4A modern designation: ‘‘Old Empire” names for sites, in most if not all in- 
stances, are unknown. 

*>D. de Landa, Relacion, pp. 282-283. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


NECROLOGY 


Max Ebert.—Max Ebert, born August 4, 1879, at Stendal, died recently at 
Berlin, where he was called in 1927. He had previously been professor at K6nigs- 
berg and then at Riga. He was the author of a work on the antiquities of central 
Russia (1921) and director of the publication of the Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte 
(1924-1930) as well as director of the Vorgeschichtliches Jahrbuch and of Vor- 
geschichtliche Forschungen. 

Basile Leonardos.—Basile Leonardos, born in 1857, died on June 27,1930. He 
had excavated at Lycosura, Olympia, and the Amphiareion, and was director of 
the Epigraphic Museum and of the Ephemeris. 

Eduard Meyer.—Eduard Meyer, professor of Ancient History at Berlin, died on 
August 31, 1930. He was born in 1855 at Hamburg, studied at Leipzig and Bonn, 
and taught at Leipzig, Breslau, Halle, and Berlin. He was a talented linguist, and 
the author of many important books dealing with ancient history. 


PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL 
EGYPT 


Some Late Egyptian Terracottas.—‘ome small terracottas, recently found and 
now in private possession in Cairo, are illustrated and discussed and compared with 
other similar objects, by O. RUBENSOHN in Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 1/2 (cols. 195-214; 
9 figs.). A half-naked goddess wearing a cylindrical calathus and seated on a sow, 
is a goddess of fertility, a Demeter somewhat Egyptianized by association with 
Hathor and Bastet. She is shown with her special sacrificial animal. A small 
pilgrim-bottle, with neck and handle broken, has the round body covered by the 
figures of a negro couple embracing, and an incised inscription: A|ONY2!1AKON 
AATYNI{ON]. This also is Egyptianized from the long-necked Greek lagynus 
used at the Dionysiac festival Lagynophoria, which was instituted by Ptolemy 
III, and it illustrates the general tendency of the native art to absorb and even- 
tually to dominate foreign innovations. Two small groups in the round, an attend- 
ant at an altar with offerings of fruit, poultry, and wine or beer, and a pair of men 


! The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E 
Bassett, Professor CarRoLL N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckineuam, Professor Sipney N. DEANE, 
Professor Roperr E. Dencier, Mrs. Epirn Hatt Donan, Dr. Viapiie J. Fewxes, Professor 
Harowp N. Fow ter, Dr. Steruen B. Luce, Professor RatpH Van Deman Macorrtn, Professor 
CLARENCE MANNING, Professor ELmer T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Patron, Professor Joun C 
Professor Kennetu Scort, Professor Joun Suapvey, Professor Epuram A. Speiser, Pro- 
fessor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor J. Professor Surrtey F. Weser, and the 
Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JovrNat material printed after June 30, 1931 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116 
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straining beer through a basket sieve into a tub, since they belong to the latest 
pre-Christian centuries and are of Greek manufacture, cannot have a funeral pur- 
pose, as they would have in the Old or the Middle Kingdom. They were doubtless 
modelled after such early work but made rather as votive offerings. A third group, 
in the form of a relief without background, shows a procession of three cocks march- 
ing solemnly to the right, led by a cat walking on its hind legs and playing an 
instrument which is broken away but seems to have been a scala, a sort of rattle 
made with horizontal strips set in a rectangular frame. Animal fables and the 
use of animals to satirize human actions are well-known conceptions in Egypt and 
the Orient. The inscription on the base of this group: | AT OMENEYI OAT H- 
PIA, cicd-youer eb-yoarnpra, (-yon:, sorcerer ), bring good omens,”’ suggests that 
the cat is a ywavris, and the cocks are the birds actually used in divination. 
(Berlin Arch. Soc., June, 1929.) 

GIZA.—Professor SELIM Hassan of the University of Cairo, has, within the past 
year, continued his explorations in this area and has come upon rare discoveries, 
among which is a large and unique gold fillet which is assigned to the Fourth 
Dynasty (3800-3600 B.c.). Various funerary furniture was found (The Il. Lond. 
News, Feb. 21, 1931, pp. 294-297 (11 figs.)). 

KHARGA OASIS.—Certain very interesting observations have been recently 
made by means of an aeroplane, which has made possible the tracing of the courses 
of Roman aqueducts and has also helped in making other analyses of the landscape 
of the Kharga Oasis (The Ill. Lond. News, May 2, 1931, pp. 724-726 (7 figs.)). 

LUXOR.—The ecclesiastical ‘‘faldstool” and also the footstool of Tutankhamen, 
now in the Cairo Museum, have recently been placed on exhibition. Recesses in 
the walls of the King’s burial chamber have also been explored by Howarp CaRTER 
within the past few months. Here for the first time were found the magical pro- 
tecting figures in situ (The Ill. Lond. News, May 23, 1931, pp. 856-859 (8 figs.)). 

TEBTUNIS.—Professor Carto ANTI, conductor of excavations of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in Egypt, reports (The Ill. Lond. News, May 30, 1931, pp. 
908-910 (9 figs.)) on his investigations at Tebtunis, in Fayum, where extensive 
remains of a crocodile cult have been uncovered. Among the more important ob- 
jects found are the Sacred Way leading to the temple, the altars and other archi- 
tectural features, cells containing numerous sacred papyri and other objects, 
mummies of crocodiles, vessels for medical purposes. Many of the wooden objects 
are in excellent state of preservation. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


JEBELET EL BEDA.—In The Ill. Lond. News, May 16, 1931, pp. 826-827 
(7 figs.), Baron Max von OpPENHEIM submits a brief report on his recent impor- 
tant discoveries at Jebelet el Beda. The objects uncovered have been placed in the 
Tell Halaf Museum at Berlin and will be published in detail soon. The prelimi- 
nary announcement calls attention to the finding of the oldest gigantic monumental 
statues in the world, dating back tothe fourth millennium s.c. The figures are of 
the flounced skirt type, and by their bird-beak faces they exhibit striking analogies 
to the most archaic Sumerian sculpture. The excavator feels convinced that these 
discoveries indicate that the sub-Aryan Hittite culture was firmly established and 
of equal antiquity in the Near East with the Egyptian and Sumerian-Babylonian 
civilization. Roman remains have also been found. 

KISH.—Professor SrEPHEN LANGDON reports the unexpected discovery of a 
Sassanian temple (The Jl. Lond. News, Feb. 14, 1931, p. 261 (5 figs.)). Much light 
is shed on previous finds of the Sassanian period. Apparently this was the earliest 
of the great capitals in Asia. The importance of these discoveries lies in the link- 
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ing of Sassanian culture and the older cultures of Babylonia. The inspiration of 
the sculpture is regarded as Persian, but Greek and Roman influences are not 


lacking (/bid., March 7, 1931, p. 369 (6 figs.)). Further search has led to the dis- 
covery of a second palace as well as additional pieces of sculpture and mural decora- 
tion (/bid., April 25, 1931, p. 697 (6 figs )). The court of this palace strikingly 


resembles the nave of a Christian cathedral. 

TELL-BILLAH.—Work of the University of Pennsylvania-Baghdad School 
Expedition. In B. A.S.O. R.40 (Dec. 1930), pp. 11-14 (2 figs.); and 41 (Feb. 
1931), pp. 19-27 (9 figs.), E. A. Sperser gives preliminary reports of his excava- 
tions at Tell-Billah, one of the largest mounds in Iraq. The pre-Assyrian level is 
characterized by a type of beautiful thin pottery hitherto unknown in Mesopo- 
tamia. There are several types of spiral decoration, unknown in Susian ware, but 
familiar in the Aegean world. The early inhabitants of Billah are a connecting 
link between the East and the West at a time of peace and widespread commerce, 
that existed only in the middle of the second millennium B.c. Related ceramic 
forms have been found at Nuzi, and show that these people belonged to the Hur- 
rian race. The Assyrians first occupied the site in the ninth century B.c._ In- 
scribed bricks show that Ashurnasirpal, Shalmaneser and Sennacherib all had 
palaces here. 

UR.—C. Leonarp Woo .tey has, in the course of his ninth season's work at 
Ur, discovered the tombs of the great kings of the Third Dynasty, Ur-Engur, who 
built the Ziggurat in about 2400 B.c., his son Dungi, and his grandson, Bur-Sin, 
also a great builder and ruler over a wide domain (The Jl. Lond. News, Jan. 3, 1931, 
pp. 14-15 (6 figs 

In The Ill. Lond. News, Feb. 7, 1931, pp. 202-204 (12 figs.) the same excavator 
reports briefly on a chapel discovered last December and which he interprets as 
having served to house a divinity that guarded the welfare of travelers over the 
desert. Considerable progress has also been made in clearing out the tombs of the 
kings of the Third Dynasty. 

Among the more recent finds at this site is an interesting type of wayside shrine, 
in which are contained certain less artistic images and which invite comparison 
with similar small roadside structures used in modern countries (The //!. Lond. 
News, March 21, 1931, p. 455 (5 figs.)). 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Lead Coffins.—Three leaden coffins with relief decoration, which have been 
found in recent years in different places in Palestine and are now in the Palestine 
Museum in Jerusalem, are described by M. Avi-Yonau in J. H. S. 1, 1930, pt. ii 
(pp. 300-312; plate). The earliest one, of which only fragments are preserved, is 
decorated with columns spirally fluted for the upper two-thirds of their height, 
rope-like framings, rosettes, leaves, gorgon medallions, Pan and a worshiper, a 
sphinx, and vines growing out of vases. It was cast in separate plates and sol- 
dered together, the reliefs being eit her cast withthe plates or applied, but not beaten. 
The motives, largely of funeral symbolism, are both Greek and Oriental in origin. 
The twisted column is apparently of western origin, as it occurs earlier and more 
frequently in Italy and the western provinces of the empire than in the East. 
This coffin is Phoenician, perhaps made in Tyre or Sidon, and belongs in the second 
half of the second century B.c. The second one is much more complete. It has 
the rope decoration with loops, small rectangular plaques, a Niké, erotes, etc. 
This one is Christian and to be dated in the third century. The third example, 
from Ascalon, is complete and well preserved, and contained when found some gold 
jewelry and other small objects, and gold coins of Valentinian. This also is Chris- 
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tian. The ornamentation consists of vines with leaves and grapes, forming 
diamond-shaped panels. 

Résumé of the Latest Archaeological Discoveries.—In Erp. Times, xlii (1930-31), 
Nos. 2, 5, 8, pp. 74-76, 231-233, 357-359, J. W. Jack gives an admirable survey of 
the work that has been carried on during the past year at Ras Shamra, Gebal, 
Megiddo, Beth-Shemesh, Shiloh, Jerusalem, Jericho, Tell Beit Mirsim, Ramet el- 
Khalil, Teleilat Ghassil, and Tell Fara. An even more complete survey of the 
year’s work is given by C. C. McCown in B. A. S. O. R. 41 (Feb. 1931). 

APAMEA.—In The Ill. Lond. News, March 14, 1931, pp. 424-426 (14 figs.) are 
shown some of the more important objects recently uncovered at this site by 
Professor MAyYENCE of the Belgian Archaeological Expedition. Among the finds 
are a decorated pillar in honor of some god of the vine, extensive remains of the 
city’s water system, and a number of interesting columns with unusual decorations 

BETH-SHAN.— Excavations in 1930.—In Pal. Er. Fund, |xiii (1931), pp. 59-70, 
(6 plates), G. M. FrrzGrera.p, the Field Director, reports the excavation of the 
necropolis of Beisan, the ancient Beth-Shan, or Scythopolis. Unfortunately the 
marl in which the tombs have been excavated has not been strong enough to resist 
disintegration, and the roofs of tombs of all ages have collapsed, resulting in a wild 
confusion of strata. Little of value from the Bronze Age was found. From the 
Iron Age came sarcophagi of the ‘‘slipper’’ type, having a lid in the form of a 
human face. These have been found in the Nile Delta, and at Tell Fara in south- 
ern Palestine in conjunction with so-called ‘Philistine’ pottery. By far the 
greater number of tombs were of the Roman or of the Byzantine period, and had 
all been rified. A Christian monastery of the sixth century with a number of 
interesting mosaics was also discovered. 

Excavation on the mound proper disclosed a number of houses of the period 
of Egyptian domination, and an inscription of Rameses III, mentioning a high 
official named Rameses Wesr-Khepesh, already known from previous excavations. 
It now appears that this official flourished under Rameses III, and not under 
Rameses II, as was previously supposed. 

GERASA-JERASH.—Excavations of Yale University and the American School 
in Jerusalem.—During the last two years nine churches have been excavated at 
Gerasa by the joint Yale-British School expedition. Yale has now been granted a 
concession to excavate the entire site of Gerasa, and has begun work in conjunction 
with the American School. In B. A. S. O. R. 40 (Dec. 1930), pp. 2-11 (9 figs.), 
C. F. Fisuer, the director of the expedition, gives an account of the beginning of 
excavation. The Temple of Artemis has been selected as the first objective, and 
the south side of the temple temenos and part of the south colonnade have been 
cleared. 

GEZER.—Early Alphabetic Inscriptions in Palestine.—In December, 1929, 
W. R. Taytor discovered at Gezer, in the portion of the mound where the great 
high place was excavated by Macalister, an ostracon with three inscribed letters. 
Fisher, Vincent, and Garstang independently assigned the pottery to the Middle 
Bronze Age, and Butin pronounced it similar to the alphabet of the ‘‘Sinaitic” 
inscriptions. At Beth-Shemesh in the last campaign of the Haverford Expedition, 
E. Grant discovered a sherd inscribed on both sides with characters in ink. Schol- 
ars agree that it is probably Semitic, and discloses an early form of the alphabet. 
It was found in a stratum dating from abcut 1500 B.c. Taken in connection with 
the Serabit inscriptions, the new cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra, and the 
Ahiram inscription, these fragments show that the origin of the alphabet must now 
be pushed back as early as 2000 B.c. See B. A. S.O. R. 41 (Feb. 1931), pp. 4, 27 f. 

MINET EL BEIDA AND RAS SHAMRA.—In Antiquity iv, 16 (1930), pp. 460- 
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466 (15 figs.), F. A. ScHAEFFER gives a résumé of the bronzes, pottery, and ivory 
found in the tombs in two cemeteries, one of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, 
and the other of the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries. In the latter the objects 
are Canaanitish, and free of Mycenaean influence. 

MUGHARET EL-WAD.—Palaeolithic Remains.—At the cavern known as 
Mugharet el-Wad near Athlit, Miss D. Garrop has continued the excavations 
begun in 1929. The report of her work is given in Pal. Ex. Fund, |xiii (1931), pp. 
99-103 (3 plates). Every period of the old stone age from the Mousterian upward 
is now represented. The Mesolithic level has been particularly rich in deposits. 
The microliths resemble those of the Azilian and Tardenoisian epochs in Europe, 
and there is no pottery. Three burials of this period were found, all of which had 
the same peculiar features. The corpse lay on a hearth containing abundant 
animal bones, and was packed down with large blocks of limestone. The third 
burial was associated with a remarkable series of cuttings in the bedrock. The 
surface of the rock was artificially leveled, so as to make a little platform, about 
1.50 m. square. In the middle of the platform a stone basin 30 cm. deep was cut 
in the rock. Round the mouth of this basin a flat rim was cut in the platform. 
Three smaller basins were found to the right of the main one. This discovery is 
unique, and its meaning is unknown. 

SAMARIA.—Resumption of Excavations.—Several years ago part of the mound 
of Samaria was excavated by Dr. Reisner for Harvard University, and the results 
have been published. Harvard has now invited the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem to coéperate in a thorough investigation of the mound. The offer has 
been accepted, and work will soon be begun. See Pal. Ex. Fund, \xiii (1931), pp. 
2, 28 

SHILOH.—Report of the Second Danish Expedition, 1929.—In Pal. Er. Fund, 
Ixiii (1931), pp. 71-88 (12 figs.) H. Ksarr, the director of the expedition, reports on 
the results of the latest campaign. It was definitely established that there were 
remains of Iron Age I, and that this town was destroyed by fire about 1150 B.c. 
This agrees with the Biblical representation of Shiloh as occupied by the Hebrews 
at the time of the conquest, and as destroyed by the Philistines toward the end of 
the period of the Judges. The sanctuary of the ark must have stood in this level, 
but so far no traces of it have been discovered. Most of the remains belong to 
much later periods. The city wall was built shortly before the beginning of the 
Christian era. A Christian church of about 500 a.p., containing numerous mosa- 
ics, was the principal discovery of the season. 

TELL BEIT MIRSIM.—Results of the Third Campaign.—In 1926 and in 1928 
M. G. Kyle and W. F. Albright began the excavation of the mound of Tell Beit 
Mirsim (possibly the Biblical Kiriath Sepher). The work was continued in 1930 
The results are summarized by W. F. Atpricut in B. A. S. O. R. 31 (Oct., 1930). 
It is now evident that the city was destroyed by fire at least eleven times. This 
sharp marking off of periods is of great importance for the determination of the 
pottery chronology of Palestine. Stratum J (2200-2000 B.c.) contains only 
Early Bronze pottery. Strata I-H represent the transition from Early Bronze to 
Middle Bronze. Stratum G belongs to the nineteenth century B.c. Here belongs 
the oldest city-wall thus far discovered. Strata E and D disclose the Hyksos 
period, beginning about 1700 B.c. In this a massive sloping glacis was constructed, 
similar to the one of the same period at Jericho. In this level was discovered in 
the previous expedition the extraordinary stele of the serpent-goddess. City D 
was probably destroyed by Amosis I about 1560 B.c., when he pursued the Hyksos 
into southern Palestine. Stratum C (1400-1200 B.c.) yielded the largest amount 
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of archaeological material. Here was found a scarab of Amenhotep III; a stone 
lion, the first of pre-Roman date to be found in Palestine; and a table of offerings 
with three lions in relief stretched out around the rim. Stratum B, which is early 
Israelite, contained five Astarte figurines, all representing the mother-goddess in 
the act of giving birth. These figurines are unique, and throw a curious light on 
the popular religion of early Israel. 

TELL EL FAR‘AH AND TELL EL-‘AJ JOL.—Excavations of the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt.—For the last three years Sir F. Petrie has been working 
on two mounds in the wilderness of Judah a few miles south of Gazah. The 
results of the first two years are published in a report entitled Beth-Pelet I, 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1930, pp. 26 (72 plates). The more 
recent discoveries are summarized by C. C. McCown in B. A. 8S. O. R. 41 
(Feb. 1931), pp. 2-4. The Wady Ghuzza, in which these mounds are located, is 
peculiarly rich in Neolithic remains. The evolution of the hoe from a pointed 
stone pick to a flat straight-edged implement may be traced through successive 
stages. The ledge-handled and wavy ledge-handled pottery indicate close rela- 
tions with late predynastic civilization in Egypt. The other most important re- 
mains belong to the little known Hyksos period. The fortifications resemble those 
of the Hyksos period at Tell el-Yahudiyeh in Egypt, and numerous scarabs of the 
Hyksos period were discovered. Petrie thinks that these scarabs indicate that the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Egyptian dynasties were contemporary with the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Hyksos dynasties, On rather uncertain grounds he identi- 
fies Tell el-Far‘ah with Beth-Pelet, mentioned in place lists of the Old Testament. 


ASIA MINOR 


ALISHAR HUYUK.—A Hittite Site.—The Oriental Institute of Chicago con- 
ducted excavations at Alishar Hiiyiik, north of Bogazkeui, in 1927-29. The hill, 
a flat terrace rising at its highest point to about 95 feet, is an epitome of the history 
of Central Asia Minor. Seven cultural strata were found: I. Early Bronze Age, 
about 2500 B.c. II. Old Assyrian colonization, 2300-2000 B.c. Wheel-made 
pottery, seldom painted, clay and lead figurines, seal cylinders and seal stamps. 
III. Early Hittite. The citadel fortified. IV. Hittite power at its height, 1500- 
1200. Pottery developed from types of periods I and II. No cuneiform inscrip- 
tions but bullae with hieroglyphs; new and stronger citadel. V. 1000 B.c. to 
Hellenistic period. New motives in decoration of pottery. VI. Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Byzantine period. Most of the remains are Roman, terra sigillata, 
ete. VII. Seljuk and Ottoman periods. Shards with blue glaze and silver patina. 
In 1930 renewed excavations were concentrated chiefly on the Old Assyrian 
intrusive colony, which lies mostly outside of the Hittite fortifications. Some 
objects that have been considered Hittite seem to belong rather to this culture. 
E. F. Scumipt Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3/4, cols. 365-368. 

IMROHOR.—A Roman Bridge.—In the valley of the Sindan Su, above Imrohor, 
which was the northern limit of Sterret’s expedition in this direction, a beautifully 
arched Roman bridge has been discovered, with a bearded head in relief on the cap- 
stone. Fragments of columns lying in the bed of the stream may belong to an 
approach or superstructure. It appears to be of the second century a.p. H. 
Sitre. Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3/4, cols. 478-479; fig. 

THE TROAD.—A<An attempt was made in 1924 by Dr. Dérpfeld and M. Schede 
to find out (1) whether the bay of Beshik, on the west coast, was the site of the 
Greek ship camp at the siege of Troy, (2) whether the Ujek tumulus may have 
been the burial place of Achilles and Patroclus, (3) whether the Beshik tumulus 
was the burial mound of the Achaeans. The work was stopped by the Turkish 
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government, for military reasons, after one season, but some results had been 
obtained. The promontory of Sigeum is not an island, but is connected with the 
mainland by a broad elevated isthmus. The filling up of the bay has come from 
the sea and not from the stream of the Scamander. Seen from the hill, several 
successive curving shore lines are visible, the highest one corresponding with the 
present tree limit. Pits sunk down to water level on an east-west line near the 
isthmus all show the same five or six strata and contain a few shards like those of 
the older strata at Troy, and at one place a mass of tree roots. Evidently the 
shore line of the time of the Trojan War has sunk too far to be reached. Of the 
two circular walls known to exist in the Ujek tumulus and conjectured to be the 
tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, the smaller circle and the square tower found by 
Schliemann appear to be of Roman construction. The larger circle is built with 
an outer wall of large polygonal stones similar to the polygonal wall at Delphi 
and is faced on the inside by smaller rectangular stones. It probably dates from 
the sixth or fifth century B.c. There may be graves in both circles. At Beshik 
Tepe studies of the ground as it existed before the mound was erected disclosed 
shards of the earlier periods of Troy. (M.Scuepe, Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3/4, cols 
358-365. ) 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greek Lands, 1929.—In B.C. H., liii (1929), pp. 491-534 (18 
figs.), there is the usual summary of archaeological work in Greece during the year, 
written by Y. BequicNon. It very fitly begins with a photograph of the al- 
ready famous Zeus from Artemision, as it will appear when placed in the rotunda 
of the National Museum at Athens. Other acquisitions of the National, Numis- 
matic, and Byzantine Museums at Athens are enumerated. It is gratifying to 
learn that efforts are being made to preserve from further disintegration those 
parts of the frieze of the Parthenon still in situ. In the Peloponnese, especial 
attention is paid to the American excavations at Corinth, the resumption of work 
at Tiryns by Karo, and Dorpfeld’s campaign at Olympia. In Northern Greece, 
work of the French School at Delphi is summarized at some length, while the re- 
sults of the Greeks at Dodona and Nicopolis in Epirus are described. In Thessaly, 
comment is made on the uncovering of early Christian monuments by Sotiriou at 
Nea-Anchialos (the Thessalian Thebes). In Macedonia, especial attention is 
devoted to the discoveries of Sotiriadis at Dion, the year’s campaign of the French 
School at Thasos, and the work of the Italian School at Lemnos. The investiga- 
tions of Welter around the doorway of the Temple of Dionysos at Naxos are 
summarized. For Crete, the year’s researches at Malia are described at consider- 
able length. For the Eastern Islands and Asia Minor, special attention is given to 
the excavations of the German Institute at the sanctuary of Hera at Samos. 

ATHENS.—An Attic Inscription of 431-426 B.C.—Four fragments of an in- 
scription in the Epigraphic Museum at Athens have recently been discovered to 
belong together and are shown in photograph and type and with a suggested res- 
toration, by H. T. Wapge-Gery in J. H.S. | (1930), pt. ii (pp. 288-293). They 
record payments of large sums of money by the Stewards of Athena's Treasury to 
Hellenotamiai and Trieropoioi, evidently in time of war. The huge total of 1267 
talents, with the name of Aristoteles as strategus, and the dative ending -o.w:, 
makes probable a date early in the Peloponnesian War, when Archidamus was 
rave *~z Attica. 

CHA: CIDICE.—Two Prehistoric Sites.—In B.S. A. xxix, session 1927-1928, 
pp. 117-186 (pl.; 52 figs.), W. A. HeurtLey and C. A. RaLteau Raprorp describe 
two mounds excavated by them in Chalcidice. The former contributes the intro- 
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duction and the description and discussion of the finds, the latter the description 
of the mounds, the excavations, and the remains of buildings. The Toumba of 
Hagios Mamas is between the villages of Hagios Mamas and Myriophyto, 92 km. 
west of the Sandanos river; that of Molyvopyrgo lies near the Gulf of Torone, about 
6km. from Nyriophyto. At Hagios Mamas remains of four periods were obtained: 
one Neolithic and four Bronze Age. Much pottery and some miscellaneous ob- 
jects, some remains of house walls, and a potter's kiln were discovered, also a 
human skull, a few bones of animals, and a few shells. At Molyvopyrgo no 
Neolithic Period appeared, and only Periods A (Early Macedonian) and B (Middle 
Macedonian) were well represented, hardly anything of the Late Macedonian and 
the Iron Age being found. Remains of two houses and two layers of pavement 
show that in Period A there were two successive settlements. The principal 
structure of Period B was a long wall of undressed stones protected on the seaward 
side by a ditch. It must have been built for defence. The Early and Middle 
Macedonian periods were well represented by pottery and other objects. The 
Neolithic objects found at Hagios Mamas show kinship with Vardino and with 
Thessaly rather than with eastern Macedonia. The Bronze Age occupation of 
Molyvopyrgo may have begun later than that of Hagios Mamas, but in most re- 
spects the history of the two sites in Periods A and B was identical. The culture 
of Chalcidice was for the most part identical with that of central Macedonia, 
though in Period B central Macedonia was influenced from the North (Second 
Incised Ware), and Chalcidice from northwestern Asia Minor (‘‘Minyan’’ Ware), 
perhaps by invasion in both cases. Chalcidice was, throughout the Bronze Age, 
more or less closely in touch with Anatolia, Troy, Thessaly, Central Greece, the 
Corinthia, and the Aegean Islands. The Neolithic Age was about 3000-2500 
B.c., and the Middle Macedonian Period began about 2000 B.c. Chalcidice passed 
through all the stages of Aegean history, except that it was not directly influenced 
by Crete. 

CRETE.—The Homeric xéo. in the Creto-Mycenaean Civilization. 
Sp. Marrinatos attempts to identify this object, a lustral basin for washing the 
hands, with objects discovered in Crete at various sites. For this purpose, a 
series of bronze utensils, recently found at Malia (a spelling which the writer con- 
siders preferable to the more usual Mallia) serves as the starting-point. These 
objects are described and published, attention being called by the writer to the 
relative rarity of metal objects among the finds in Minoan sites. With the bronzes 
at Malia were found fragments of coarse pottery, probably cooking utensils, none 
of which could be put together to make a complete vase. This deposit of bronze 
and pottery can be dated not later than the end of the Middle Minoan period, and 
it is important to observe was from a house, there being no evidence of burials. 
The list of the bronzes includes eight objects, most of which are in only fair preser- 
vation. Most important is the first one listed, a wide, flat bow] or basin, with one 
handle. The handle and rim of this basin are decorated with relief designs, in 
which spirals predominate. Fragments of another similar basin were also found, 
and several other vases. All of these objects are of forms already known, and can 
be paralleled by examples from Knossos, Haghia Triada, Mochlos, and Mycenae. 
The basin resembles examples from Knossos and Mochlos, but is larger. There 
is also a new technique employed for the border, which is in two pieces with a thin 
layer of lead between them, the whole kept together by rivets. The rim of the 
second basin was fashioned by a different technique, the bronze border being 
wrapped around a core of lead. As not only these bronzes from Malia, but all 
other metal objects found in Minoan sites have been found in houses, it is believed 
that they were intentionally buried by their owners, to prevent their being carried 
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off as pillage by invaders, who may then have carried the unfortunate inhabitants 
into slavery, or put them to the sword. With these flat basins have always been 
found jugs or water-jars, and a tablet, found at Knossos, and recently published 
by Sir Arthur Evans, shows their association. The basin, therefore, obviously 
served for washing the hands, and is the xépfov mentioned once by Homer, in 
Iliad, XXIV, 304. (B. C. H., lii (1929), pp. 365-381; pl. XXIII; 9 figs.). 

EPIDAURUS.—In Arch. Eph. 1925-1926 (issued 1930), pp. 67-86, F. Hitter 
vON GAERTRINGEN contributes, as ‘‘firstfruits’’ of his recent visit to Epidaurus, a 
report on several inscriptions from that site. In IG IV 1423, he reads Archon for 
Lichon, which emendation fixes the date of the inscription as 182 B.c. In connec- 
tion with an inscription found by Kavvadias in 1918, in which mention is made of 
the people of Arsinoe, a name used in the Ptolemaic period for the Argolic Methone, 
he discusses the names, location, and history of this town. On a stele from the 
Hieron of Epidaurusis recorded an agreement between Arsinoe and Troezen in the 
time of Ptolemy Philometor. Two stelai with lists of thearodokoi of the Ask- 
lepieion, from northern and central Greece were inscribed between the years 360 
and 316 B.c. Lastly he publishes an inscription written at the end of the third 
century B.c., which records the payment with interest of a debt to the Eliphasioi 
by the inhabitants of Epidaurus. 

PAROS.—In Arch. Eph. 1925-1926 (issued 1930), pp. 114-137, Miss E. Va- 
ROUCHA describes the contents of a Greek grave opened on the island of Paros, 
which included three alabastra of marble, a r.-f. seyphus, a bronze mirror, a tiny 
silver blade used for daubing unguents, and a plate on the interior of which was 
painted a design on a white ground. The handle of the silver blade is in the form 
of a Nike with a hydria, which may be compared with the Nike-nymph type on 
coins of Terina, but which in this case, on an object used for the toilet, denotes 
merely the power of feminine beauty. On the scyphus, which dates from the 
fourth century, are painted the figures of Hermes and Persephone, the scene repre- 
senting in the author's opinion, the start in Hades of the ascent to the upper world. 
The design on the plate is nearly obliterated but seems to have represented a 
mule with a figure walking beside it. 

Cycladic Graves.—In Arch. Eph. 1925-1926 (issued 1930), pp. 98-114, Miss E. 
Varoucua describes five graves of the Cycladic period recently opened on the 
island of Paros. One was discovered as a result of the erosion of the sea; three 
more were excavated by the inspecting ephor; a fifth had been discovered before 
and its contents deposited in the local museum. Among the contents of these 
graves were a marble cylix, clay vases with incised decoration and suspension 
handles, marble “‘palettes’’ and one “‘frying-pan”’ with spiraliform decoration. 
The origin and chronology of these types are discussed. The author adheres to 
the prevalent view that spirals come from the north. The stone vases date from 
the middle of the third millennium B.c., the frying-pan from the closing centuries 
of the same 

SPARTA.—Terracottas, Plastic Vases, Reliefs.—In B. S. A., xxix, session 
1927-1928, pp. 75-107 (pl.; 12 figs. representing numerous objects), Mrs. J. M. 
Woopwarp describes sixty terracottas, six fragments of plastic vases, and two 
fragmentary moulded reliefs from the Acropolis at Sparta. They were found in 
1907-1908 and 1924-1927. The terracottas are limited to the moulded archaic 
and the hand-made of all periods. Nearly all are made solid. Presumably they 
were votive offerings to Athena Chalkioikos or perhaps to the Warlike Aphrodite. 
Sixteen are figures, or parts of figures, of animals, the rest are, with the exception 
of a small votive shield, human figures, for the most part fragmentary. In date 
the figurines run from the Geometric Period to the sixth century. The types show 
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influence from Crete, Argos, and the East, perhaps through Cyprus and Rhodes. 
Two of the plastic vases are importations, perhaps from Cyprus; one is of the Geo- 
metric Period, the others apparently of the seventh or sixth century. One relief 
now shows two soldiers confronting each other, though only their legs are in profile. 
The original length of the relief and the number of persons represented cannot be 
determined. The other relief shows part of Odysseus under the ram, and with 
this are published part of another ram’s head and some additional fragments. The 
ram in both instances faces the left, which is unusual. These fragments may 
originally all have decorated the same box. 

Four Hellenistic Decrees.—In B.S. A., xxix, session 1927-1928, pp. 57-74 (3 
photographs), A. M. Woopwarp and Louis RosBert publish and discuss four Hel- 
lenistic decrees found at Sparta. The first (No. 84) is a decree of Arcadian Or- 
chomenus conferring proxeny upon a Spartan, the second (No. 85) is a decree of 
Eretria conferring crowns upon Spartan dicasts and their secretary, the third 
(No. 86), a decree of a city in Asia Minor, probably Tralles, is in honor of a Spartan 
whose name and services are not recorded in the extant fragment, and the fourth 
(No. 87), though very fragmentary, is recognized as a decree of Demetrias (or 
possibly of the Magnetes) in honor of the state of the Lacedaemonians and of a 
dicast sent by them. 

SPELIA.—In Arch. Eph. 1925-1926 (issued 1930), pp. 1-8, J. DraGatses de- 
scribes the Serangion, a heron discovered in a rocky gorge at a place called Spelia, 
12 metres below the Phaleron road, on the hilly promontory west of the harbor of 
Munychia. A natural corridor in the rock, some 15 metres in length, and 3-6 
metres in width, here leads inland from the sea to two chambers rectangular in 
section. Midway it is joined by an artificial subterranean corridor. The sea 
entrances to both these corridors are now blocked. A large circular room at the 
right of the main corridor is thought to be a balaneion, and the thirty-two recesses 
opening from it are held to be receptacles for the clothes of the bathers. Two 
mosaic pavements came to light, the one representing a youth in a quadriga, the 
other Scylla. An altar was also found with the inscription: [ATTO]JAAQ{NO2}] 
A[TT|OT[POTTA]IOY. The Serangion is mentioned in an oration of Isaeus, 
in a lost comedy of Aristophanes, etc. The underground construction may go 
back to prehistoric times. The hero Serangos may be compared to the hero 
Euphemos and the Serangion to the chasm of Tainaros. The representation of 
Scylla suggests the story of Glaukos. 

ITALY 

ANZIO.—In a niche in the villa Sarsina a mosaic was recently discovered which 
shows Hercules sitting upon a rock. In the house associated with the name of 
Nero an interesting ‘“‘net’’ and ‘‘carpet”’ mosaic in red, black, and white has been 
uncovered (The Ill. Lond. News, Feb. 14, 1931, p. 240 (3 figs.)). 

LAKE NEMI.—In The Ill. Lond. News, Jan. 3, 1931, p. 13 (2 figs.) is shown a 
Roman anchor found with the galleys recently raised. This anchor is of wood and 
has a leaden stock or cross-piece and iron-shod spikes. It measures about 16 feet 
in length. Another anchor entirely of iron, and weighing 1,275 pounds, has also 
been found. 

POMPEII.—In The /ll. Lond. News, Jan. 10, 1931, pp. 50-51 (10 figs.) are 
shown some of the beautiful pieces from the collection of silver table-service and 
jewelry discovered by Professor Maiuri at No. 4 Via dell’ Abbondanza. 


SPAIN 


LA VILLA.—Pre-Roman Villages in the Iberian Peninsula.—In R. Arch. xxxii 
(1930), 209-216 (3 figs.), R. Lantrer and H. Brevi report on a pre-Roman vil- 
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lage near La Villa. The site ona lofty plateau is protected by a circuit wall flanked 
with towers or bastions, and only a small part of the space enclosed was used for 
buildings, the rest of the land having been intended for grazing. Traces of three 
public buildings are to be seen as well as the remains of rectangular houses. A 
granite bull, now in front of the church at Solosancho, comes from the site, and 
ceramic remains have also been found. 

MINORCA.— Miss M. A. Murray reports (The Jl. Lond. News, April 18, 1931, 
pp. 632-633 (5 figs.)) on recent work in Minorca, where she has excavated meg- 
alithie structures of the Neolithic period. The stone was worked by means of 
stone hammers. The discoveries in Minorca are regarded as significant for the 
understanding of the pre-history of the Western Mediterranean 


ALBANIA 


FENICI AND BUTRINTO.—An Italian Archaeological Mission under L. 
UGo.tin1 has made excavations in Fenici (anc. Phoenike) and Butrinto (Buthro- 
tum In Fenici, the finds include Greek and Roman cisterns, late Roman build- 
ings, inscriptions, coins, and pottery, also Iron-Age fibulae and two Prehistoric 
stone chambers. The walls of the very long and narrow acropolis are preserved 
to a height of seven meters. In the city walls of Butrinto, of the fourth century 
B.C. or perhaps later, the main gate is a high, narrow passage roofed with stone 
beams resting on corbels. One nymphaeum has wall-paintings and inscriptions 
preserved and another has its roof and niches and statues of Apollo, Dionysus, 
and others. There are baths with calidarium and a Geometric mosaic floor, a 
Venetian church with polychrome mosaics, and an unusually large round Byzan- 
tine baptistery with basin in the centre, a double row of columns, and bright- 
colored floor mosaic. A beautiful female head, probably a Roman copy of an early 
Hellenistic work, has been placed in the National Museum in Rome. E. Boen- 
RINGER. Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3 4, cols. 429-431; 4 figs 


BULGARIA 


AIVADZIK.—New Monuments of the Thracian Religion.—Among the evi- 
dences that the Hebrus and its tributaries formed a pathway for the interchange 
of trade and cultural influences bet ween northern Thrace and the Aegean in ancient 
times, is a sanctuary of Hera discovered in 1928 near the village of Aivadzik, which 
is on a northern branch of the Maritza (Hebrus). Many marble votive reliefs of 
Roman date depicting Hera were found here, with a few others of Zeus, Hygiea, 
the Three Nymphs, ete. Some have simple Greek inscriptions such as ex qv or 
ddoov with a Thracian personal name. Among recent additions to the local 
museum at Kiistendil are inscribed votive reliefs to Asclepius with the Thracian 
epithet Sxadr7zvd:;, to the Thracian Rider, to a native divinity with club and 
spears who may be compared to the Thracian T.\@atns or the Roman Silvanus, 
and to Mithras, all found in that neighborhood. In the museum at Sophia are 
two relief statuettes (without background) of Hermes riding a ram (a local con- 
ception adapted to the form of the Hero-god) and a tall stele with a relief of He- 
racles leading Cerberus in a panel at the upper end. All these pieces are described 
and illustrated by G. I. Kazarov in Arch. Anz. 1928, pt. 3/4, cols. 303-324; map; 
33 figs 

The Three-Headed Rider God of Thrace.—To the relief of the three-headed 
rider god found near Philippopolis, a parallel has now come to light, from the same 
region, and is now in the Sofia museum. Like the first one, it is on an arched back- 
ground and has a male attendant behind the horse and a veiled female figure in 
front. The god has his right hand raised as if casting a spear, but the weapon is 
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not shown. The execution is extremely crude. An inscription in three lines, one 
above and two below the relief, reads: brép ad od | xali 
Tijs yluvacxés ebxapiarqpov. The @ for r in the first line is not unknown in inscrip- 
tions from Bulgaria, but the epithet ‘All-doing’’ for the god is new. G. I. 
Kazarov, Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3/4, cols. 232-235; fig. 


TURKEY 


Archaeological Work, 1920—1929.—The first annual report (1929) of the newly 
established Constantinople branch of the German Archaeological Institute, by 
M. ScuHeEpDE, is a summary taken from other publications and private reports. 
Much of the work in Constantinople itself was done by French, English, and 
German enterprise under Turkish supervision. On Serai Point, in the Byzantine 
district of Mangana, great vaulted substructures were found beneath the ruins of 
three churches and a palace, perhaps that of Basil I. At a spot nearer the sea, a 
six-sided brick building once covered by a dome, may be the Ayasma or Holy Well 
of the Saviour. A large marble plaque with a low relief of the Virgin at prayer, 
with nimbus, a fine work of the eleventh century, is now in the Museum. In 
Macricéi, a village on the Marmara, west of the city, a Byzantine chamber tomb 
was cleared and the ruins of a large granite column were found with a marble base 
and a Latin inscription naming Theodosius II. The very important work of the 
Englishmen Casson and Rice at the Hippodrome has established the position of 
the original walls, both inner and outer, and of the N.E. sphendone, the width 
of the original building (117.5 meters), and the true Byzantine level, 4.5 meters 
below the present, the covering mass being Byzantine and Turkish of the fifteenth 
to seventeenth centuries, but seldom later. The quality of the material indicates 
a palace area. The Hippodrome had no spina. The serpent column appears to 
have been put in its present position in comparatively recent times, not earlier 
than 1530. Other excavations or studies concerned the Baths of Zeuxippus, with 
two inscribed bases and fragments of one of the statues, of about 400 B.c.; the 
triumphal arch of Theodosius I, with a huge monolithic tree-stem column of mar- 
ble; at the Baths of Bayezet II, remains of the sculptured decorations of the Col- 
umn of Theodosius I, erected in 386 and destroved in 1517; many details of the 
Golden Gate and the adjacent land-wall, of the fifth and sixth centuries; the tower 
built and later destroyed by John Paleologus V; fragments of the sculptures of the 
Propylaea; the city walls, both the wall itself, the ditch, which was not a moat for 
water, and the towers, which had living quarters below and artillery chambers 
above; the Column of Constantine, of porphyry with solid marble base and steps 
leading down to the Forum of Constantine, where a sarcophagus and some grave- 
stones show that the site was outside the old city of Byzantium. The mosque of 
Fenari Isa, having been abandoned as a place of worship after a fire in 1917, is now 
controlled by the Museum and the two Byzantine churches of which it was com- 
posed have been cleared of débris and of Turkish whitewash and additions. In the 
northern church, which was built in the tenth century, beautiful carved capitals, 
pilasters and other pieces from the sixth-century church which it replaced are now 
revealed, and in the southern church, dating from the end of the thirteenth century, 
the grave of Theodora, wife of Michael VIII Paleologus, and those of her mother 
and daughter have been identified. In the mosque Kahriye, important Christian 
mosaics have been uncovered, of which the finest is a representation of the death 
of the Virgin. On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, at the ancient Hieron, reliefs 
of the fifth century B.c. were found in the filling under the Byzantine church 
Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3.4, cols. 325-370; 22 figs 
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RUSSIA 


ODESSA.—Archaeological News, 1920-1929.—Excavations in various places 
in the district of Odessa are reported by S. DLosHevsky in Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3,4 
(cols. 292-296). In the northeastern part of the island of Berezan are remains 
of Ionian and Achaean habitation, with pottery of animal friezes and banded 
and black-figure ware, of the seventh to fifth centuries B.c. and also a Roman 
stratum of the second and third centuries a.p. with some glass of western origin. 
These ancient strata are well preserved under remains of Turkish occupation, 
but the classical and Hellenistic periods are scantily represented. On the pla- 
teau of Ussatovo is a rich deposit from the early metal period, perhaps 2500 B.c., 
with polished stone and bronze implements, a coarse gray pottery with relief 
decoration, and a brightly painted ware of light clay. In the suburb Lusanovka 
a settlement was found with Hellenistic Greek and gray native pottery. In a 
vineyard south of the city there was found by chance a grave containing bones and 
shards of large, coarse vessels with relief decoration and amphoras, also, at a lower 
level, a Thasian amphora handle with stamp,—evidently a composite culture. Ina 
village on the left bank of the lower course of the Dniester, in a peasant’s farmyard, 
was found a Greek burial of about 300 B.c., with black glazed ware. At another 
site on the same river-bank was found a large cemetery consisting of ordinary 
trench graves with offerings of pottery and metal, and contemporary with them, 
burials of ashes in rude vessels of ill-baked clay. In the neighborhood were burial 
mounds from which were obtained urns containing bones, some fragile cups of 
Roman type, fibulae of white bronze, and a dagger. This is the first ‘‘ urn-burial”’ 
cemetery to be found on the Dniester, though they are known elsewhere in South 
Russia. They are dated by coins at about the second century a.p. and represent a 
barbaric (German?) culture, strongly influenced by Roman. In the neighborkood 
of Sinovefsk, are traces of primitive settlements with coarse gray ware and polished 
black ware with incised Geometric ornament, whose connections are not yet de- 
termined. Some Tartar graves of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with 
inscriptions have been found at Pervomaisk. The museum of Nikolaev has begun 
the study of the small Greek and native settlements along both banks of the river 
Bug. The finds of the excavations of Olbia since 1925 are in this museum. The 
museum of Cherson has made studies in the lower Dnieper region and in the island 
of Tendra, finding numberless small settlements of the native culture under strong 
Roman influence of the second and third centuries 4.p., similar to that found at 
Tiraspol on the Dniester in 1925. Two important chance finds now in this mu- 
seum are a hoard of bronze axes, sickles, and heavy bars, and an early Byzantine 
hoard of gold crosses, rings, and stamped plaques set with amber and carnelian 
Some burials covered with very large flat stones have been found. 

OLBIA.—The Necropolis.—<A large semicircular plain to the west of the site of 
Olbia, with its base on the west bank of the river Bug, is dotted with graves, but 
most of the mounds that originally covered them have been worn or washed away. 
The ground has a surface layer of black earth 14 or 34 of a meter thick, and below 
that porous yellow loess, and still deeper down, a layer of water-proof clay at about 
the level of the surface of the Bug and Dniester rivers. Hence the Greek graves, 
which are sunk into the loess, are well drained and well preserved. As the black 
earth and yellow loess which were dug out to make the shaft for each grave were 
mingled indiscriminately when thrown back to fill the shaft, each grave is covered 
by a column of the mixed earth and they can be located by boring. The form of 
burial varies. Children were often buried in amphorae cut in two. Some graves 
were cut out in the side of the lower end of the shaft and closed by a wall of stone, 
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bricks, or in one case a group of inverted amphorae. Some are chamber tombs 
with steps leading down in the dromos, and these often have vaulted roofs so 
cleverly designed that they have never collapsed. Most of them have been plun- 
dered. In one case, in which the robbers left the shaft open, a plaited mat on the 
bottom of the shaft has left an exact impression of its fabric between two layers of 
mud that washed in and hardened. E. Dirent. Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3/4, cols. 
296-303; 8 figs. 


SWEDEN 


FLYHOV.—Rock Carvings.—In Fornvdnnen, iv (1930), pp. 252-253 (2 figs.), 
E1nar KSE. EN reports the discovery of hitherto unobserved rock carvings on a 
ledge near Flyhov in the parish of Husaby, Viistergétland. Two human figures, 
25 and 32 cm. in height, are represented dressed in what appear to be animal 
hides. The clearing of the ledge revealed also the figures of a snake, a ship, and 
footprints, about thirty figures in all. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CUMBERLAND.—In Antiquity iv, 16 (1930), pp. 472-477 (2 figs.), R. G. 
CoLuinewoop briefly reports on the recently discovered site of a Roman fort, or 
fortlet, at Barrock Fell, Cumberland. 

IRELAND.—In Antiquity iv, 16 (1930), pp. 453-459 (7 pls.; map), D. A. 
CuarT reports on the recent air photography of the Dorsey entrenchments in 
County Armagh, an interesting circular earthwork at Navan, the Dane’s cast, 
and the overlapping raths in County Down. 

ORKNEY.—In Antiquity v, 17 (1931), pp. 47-59 (6 figs.) V. Gorpon CuHILDE 
writes about the discovery of a Stone Age village at Skara Brae. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA.—A summary of recent archaeological 
work in the Italian colonies of northern Africa, by E. BoEHRINGER, is published in 
Arch. Anz. 1929, pt. 3,4 (cols. 370-429; plan; 28 figs.). Tripolitania is the eastern 
half of the Roman province of Africa, now extended southward to the twenty- 
second parallel and including the oasis of Fezzan. The ancient life was largely 
confined to the seacoast, and the towns of Sabratha, Oéa, and Lepcis, originally 
Phoenician, are the chief seats of archaeological activity. The state takes an 
active interest in the investigation of ancient conditions, because of their bearing 
on present economic opportunities. The existence of ancient olive orchards has 
been discovered by digging where round areas of richer growth were noticed to be 
arranged in regular rows. The commercial importance of these towns is evident 
both from records found at Ostia, Pozzuoli, and elsewhere, and from the magnifi- 
cence of the public buildings and the villas and tombs of the Punic-Roman inhabi- 
tants in the second to fourth centuries a.p. At Sabratha, the most important 
recent discovery is an exceptionally well-preserved stage-front in the theatre, 
elaborately decorated with reliefs of figures and scenes from mythology, the drama, 
and public life. The modern city of Tripolis overlies Oéa, the central and most 
important of the towns, and prevents any thorough exploration, but something has 
been done to restore the triumphal arch erected in 163 in honor of Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, and an imperial statue belonging to it has been found. In the 
surrounding country many villas, baths, tombs, and other structures have been 
found, with paintings and mosaics, both Roman and Punic-Roman, and a Chris- 
tian basilica of the sixth century. A Roman military camp called Bu-Ngem, of 
considerable size, situated some 100 km. from the coast, has been excavated and in 
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the adjoining baths is an inscription apparently of the year 202, in honor of Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla. The greatest activity has been at Lepcis or Leptis. 
The earliest inscriptional evidence for the latter form is of the year 389. The most 
important buildings here, the baths and the basilica, appear to be the work of 
Hadrian, not Severus, as has been assumed. 

Archaeological work in Cyrenaica since 1925 has been almost exclusively in 
Cyrene itself, especially in the great sanctuary of Apollo, which might be compared 
with that at Delphi in extent, but had only a local importance. It lies on the 
northern slope of the western hill of Cyrene, that on which the acropolis is assumed 
to have stood, and adjoined on its western side the theatre, while the Roman- 
Byzantine baths that had been excavated earlier are situated farther east. Above 
the sanctuary, but below the acropolis, is the sacred spring, which is still the chief 
water supply of the city and at times threatens the sanctuary with floods. A road 
down the hill past the fountain enters the temenos through propylaea and leads 
past the altars of Apollo and Artemis to the north front of the Apollo temple 
The larger baths within the temenos have been cleared and restored and the many 
new finds include an inscription commemorating the restoration of the baths by 
Hadrian after they had been destroyed by fire in the Jewish insurrection in the 
reign of Trajan. 8. E. of the propylaea a building has been found, dated by its 
architectural remains at the end of the fourth century B.c. and dedicated to Apollo 
by the generals after a victory, according to an inscription. Another inscription 
gives the testament of Ptolemy VIII and confirms Livy's statement that this 
monarch bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. In the same region is a fountain 
with an upper and a lower basin, of the fourth or third century B.c. A dedication 
to Apollo and Artemis, of about 100 B.c. was found nearby. Still another dedica- 
tion, of the second half of the first century A.p., is to Asclepius and Jason. Another 
dedicates a fountain to Apollo in honor of Nero, whose name is erased. These are 
all in Greek with the exception of the Hadrian inscription. Nearby is a temple 
of Hades with a cult statue having head, hands, and feet of marble, and body, 
throne, and Cerberus of tufa. The head is perfectly preserved. In the small 
temple of Persephone was found an over-life-size peplos statue of Pentelic marble, 
doubtless representing the goddess, and a portrait head of Agrippina the Elder 
Many other shrines, monuments, and fountains were found within and around the 
temenos, and many inscriptions and pieces of sculpture, the latter including an 
original Greek bronze head of a man, of about 450 B.c. The main temple of Apollo, 
a pteripteron of 3 by 11 columns, was excavated in 1924 and many statues and 
other works of art removed. The first temple on the same spot, built about 600 
B.c, had the same number of columns and a stylobate 1.20 m. lower than the 
present one. Its capitals, architrave, and cornices may have been of wood 
Some terracotta lion’s heads and antefixes have been found, and a marble acro- 
terion with a medusa head, which seems to be of about 500 B.c. The present build- 
ing, with its cult statue of Apollo Citharoedus, was begun by Hadrian but not 
finished before the time of Commodus, if indeed it did not continue into the third 
century. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
TURKEY 
CONSTANTINOPLE.— Excavations in the Church of St. Mary Panachrantos. 
In The Ili. Lond. News, April 11, 1931, pp. 610-612 (9 figs.), SrantEY Casson 
reports on the discoveries made in connection with the clearing of this church, 
which fell into disuse in 1916. The removing of the plaster and the whitewash 
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has revealed much interesting decoration. Considerable new knowledge about the 
architecture of the edifice has also been obtained. Twenty-two Christian tombs, 
which had been despoiled in some earlier period, proved very important because of 
the fragments of the earlier buildings that were thrown into these graves before the 
plunderers closed them again. An unusually beautiful ikon measuring 65 by 28 
centimetres shows the figure of St. Eudokia. The image shows artistic qualities 
hitherto unknown in Byzantine art. 


ITALY 

FANO.—Ceramic Art.—In Faenza, xix (1931), pp. 17-24, G. CaAsTELLANI pub- 
lishes documents proving that the art of ceramics was practiced at Fano from the 
latter part of the fourteenth century through the fifteenth, thus correcting the 
mistaken impression of some that it was limited to the sixteenth century. 

ROME.—A Fourteenth-Century Crucifixion.—In L’arte, xxxiv (1931), pp. 
120-128 (6 figs.), E. LavaGNino presents a hitherto unpublished crucifix discov- 
ered a short time ago under an altar in the church of S. Maria in Triviso at Rome. 
A stylistic and technical analysis of the work leads to the conclusion that it is 
Veneto-Byzantine and datable in the second half of the fourteenth century, for, 
in spite of its obvious subservience to tradition, it shows a knowledge on the part 
of its painter of post-Giottesque style. 


SWEDEN 


VISBY.—Much light is shed on mediaeval methods of warfare by objects dis- 
covered at Visby, in Gothland, where the bodies of warriors buried after a battle 
in 1361 have been found. Fear of an epidemic led to a hasty burial, so that, for- 
tunately for the archaeologist, much of the armor was left on the bodies. In fact, 
ten or twelve complete suits of armor were found so arranged that the methods of 
wearing are clearly shown, a great addition to our knowledge in this respect (The 
Ill. Lond. News, March 28, 1931, pp. 518-519 (11 figs.)). 


RENAISSANCE 


ITALY 

Nanni di Banco.—In Rivista d'arte, 1930, pp. 229-237, G. BRUNETTI gives a 
chronological record of the documentary notices concerning Nanni di Banco, in- 
cluding several newly discovered ones covering the years 1411-1420. A half 
figure of a prophet at the right of the tabernacle of the Quattro Santi in Or San 
Michele, Florence, is here attributed to the master for the first time. 

The Nemés Collection.—In L’arte, xxxiv (1931), pp. 250-266 (4 figs.), L. 
VENTURI publishes four of the very interesting paintings in the Nemés collection, 
the first two, especially, showing the surprisingly fine things this discerning col- 
lector succeeded in finding beneath deceptively repainted surfaces. One is an 
Adoration of the Magi by Fra Angelico, pure and fresh in coloring, that shows more 
clearly than any other work the influence upon the painter of Gentile da Fabriano 
Another is a Madonna and Child with two Angels by Filippo Lippi, a composition 
after the scheme of the famous Uffizi example but painted in the strong, monu- 
mental manner of the Prato frescoes. The third painting is a portrait by Titian 
of Federico Gonzoga, presumably the one promised in a letter of June 17, 1540, 
from this duke to Otto Enrico. And the fourth is a portrait of a man by Tintoretto. 

BRESCIA.—A Portrait by Lotto.—In L’arte, xxxiv (1931), pp. 223-231 (2 figs.), 
V. Moscuin1 attributes to Lotto and dates about 1512 a portrait of a man in the 
collection of Count Salvadego at Brescia. The portrait has formerly passed as 
the work of Moretto. 
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SWITZERLAND 


LUGANO.—The famous wall-painting of the Crucifixion by Bernardino Luini 
in the church of Sta. Maria degli Angioli, at Lugano, has recently been restored 
The church was begun by the Capuchins in 1499 (The Jil. Lond. News, Jan. 3, 
1931, p. 13 (figs.)). 


RUSSIA 


LENINGRAD.—Van Dyck Drawings.—In Z. Bild. K. |xiv (1931), pp. 237-243 
(11 figs.), M. Dosproktonsky publishes a number of important drawings by Van 
Dyck in the Hermitage, most of them acquired from various sources within the 
last few years. 


FAR EASTERN 


CHINA 


CHINESE TURKESTAN.—Dr. Sven HeEptn has lately conducted an expedi- 
tion to the Far East, in which were workers in various fields of science, including 
archaeologists. The archaeological material in Chinese Turkestan and the Desert 
of Gobi proved to be considerable in amount and importance. Much light is shed 
on prehistoric China. A library in the Desert of Gobi containing more than 3,200 
manuscripts was discovered. These writings relate to wars of the Han Dynasty 
against the Mongols (ca. 1000 B.c.) (The Ill. Lond. News, April 18, 1931, pp. 627, 
629-631 (figs.)). 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


An Open Meeting was held on April 20th by the Italian School as a memorial to 
Federico Halbherr at which the Director, Professor Della Seta, spoke on the 
archaeological work of Halbherr. On May 2nd, at the Greek Anthropological 
Society, Mr. George Mylonas described the prehistoric cemetery and settlement at 
Hagios Kosmas, while Mr. Koumaris gave his anthropological observations on 
some of the skulls found in the cemetery at this site. 

Early in July a man digging for the foundations of a house in the Plateia Eleu- 
therias, near the Dipylon, found an archaic seated statue of a draped male figure, 
complete except for the head. The figure is approximately life size and very well 
preserved; the traces of color on the drapery and on the chair were exceptionally 
fine. The statue has been placed on exhibition at the National Museum, and a 
detailed description will be published shortly by Mr. Kyparissis, the Ephor for 
Attica 

The American excavations in the region of the ancient Agora began late in May, 
and by the middle of July a considerable area had been cleared, revealing what 
appeared to be part of an ancient street, or possibly a bit of the Agora itself, with 
the line of an Ionic colonnade along one side of it. The excavations will be con- 
tinued through the greater part of the summer. 

In the sector of the Agora undertaken by the Greek Archaeological service oper- 
ations began somewhat later along the south side of the Roman Market. Among 
the objects recovered is a small marble head of the late fifth or early fourth century, 
which Mr. Stavropoulos, the excavator, considers closely similar in style to the 
Nike balustrade. 

The Greek excavations at the site of the ancient Academy were continued in 
1931, and the roadway found last year, with its lines of tombs on either side, was 
further cleared. The foundations of a very large building, which may prove to be 
the remains of the gymnasium of the Academy, were brought to light. Near this 
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building was found the base of a monument with bas-reliefs on three sides, all three 
scenes depicting a mounted warrior vanquishing an unmounted adversary. The 
type of the horseman in the three panels is almost identical, although the detail of 
his drapery varies; and the figures of the conquered enemy also vary in pose and in 
costume. These reliefs resemble both in style and design the well known monu- 
ment of Dexileos in the Kerameikos. A very fine marble loutrophoros came from 
another tomb near by, and early in June a grave was found which contained two 
hundred small vases, a pair of gold earrings, a gold ring, and a small gold necklace. 
Investigations in this region will be continued next year. 

The British School at Athens had several excavations this year: one conducted 
by Mr. Heurtley at Florina in Western Macedonia; one by Mr. Austin at Haliartos 
in Boeotia; while Miss Winifred Lamb conducted her third campaign at Thermi 
and at Antissa in Lesbos; and Mr. Payne, the Director of the School, carried out his 
second campaign at Perachora on the Gulf of Corinth. The prehistoric settle- 
ment at Thermi shows six successive towns, the earliest similar in civilization to 
the first city of Troy. The chief discoveries of this year’s campaign are a unique 
house of the megaron type and two handsome gateways belonging to the earliest 
and latest towns respectively. Mr. Payne reports that he began digging this sea- 
son some 20 or 30 yards west of the spot where the principal finds had been made 
last year, in a small area below the probable site of the Heraeum, where the ground 
falls away in a rather steep slope. An extraordinary deposit of bronze vases was 
found here in a pit some 8 yards across and 10 feet deep. From this deposit were 
obtained remains of a very large number of phialae, about twenty-five of which 
are in a good state of preservation; most of these are plain mesomphalic bowls 
about 7 to 9 inches in diameter, but there are good examples with engraved and 
embossed decoration, dating from the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. A very 
fine bronze oinochoe, about 7 inches high, two skyphoi, and a very large and beau- 
tiful two-handled cup were also found. With these were an immense number of 
terracottas, nearly all female figures, ranging from the late Geometric Period to the 
fifth century and forming a much finer series than last year’s. A vast amount of 
pottery was recovered and a very fine group of ivory seals and fibulae. Mr. Payne 
regards these as among the most important finds he has made, ‘‘as ivory has never 
been found at Corinth and we have now the material for a study of Proto-Corinthian 
ivory-working which will obviously be most interesting in connection with the 
Spartan ivories. The most remarkable of the ivories and bronzes found in this 
place are the following—namely, an ivory head about two inches high of foreign 
workmanship, whether Egyptian or Phoenician I cannot tell until it is cleaned, but, 
wherever it was made, it is a masterpiece, so finely carved that it makes the ivory 
head found last year seem rather rough. The eyes were inlaid with bronze eye- 
lids, the whole being in an absolutely perfect state of preservation. The other 
exceptional piece is a solid bronze lion, 7 inches long, and likewise in perfect preser- 
vation. It is a unique example of Proto-Corinthian bronze work and dates from 
the middle of the seventh century. The style is exactly that of the best Proto- 
Corinthian vases. The lion is pouncing with legs extended and reverted head; it 
may be from a tripod, as it is far too heavy for a vase. . . . The finds are unques- 
tionably part of the original contents of the Temple, and show that in offerings of 
this sort it must have been one of the richest of the smaller temples of Greece. 
Towards the end of the season some of the workmen were transferred to the fifth- 
century temple by the harbor, with the intention of clearing the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the building. This process is now nearly complete, and some light has 
been thrown on the architecture of the building. We also made one discovery of 
first-rate importance and suffered one acute disappointment. The former is a 
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bronze statuette of Aphrodite with an Eros on either side, the handle of a mirror, of 
the late sixth century. Thisis, perhaps, the best find we have made, as it is a large 
example of its kind (74 inches high) and is finely preserved. The disappointment 
related to the discovery of the foot and parts of the drapery of a marble acroterion 
in the shape of a Nike, about 4 feet 6 inches high, of exquisite workmanship, with 
vivid colors. I was confident of finding the rest of the statue, but it now seems 
practically certain that we shall not get any more of it. Even so, however, we have 
learnt an important fact about the decoration of the temple.”’ 

Sir Arthur Evans carried out excavations this year some distance to the south of 
the Palace of Knossos, along the public highway leading to Kastelli Pediados. 
Here was discovered a unique monument built into the rocky hillside which Sir 
Arthur considers must have been the ‘‘Temple Tomb of the Priest Kings, tradi- 
tionally included under the name of Minos."’ A paved Minoan road between this 
monument and the Palace, led to a row of beautifully built patrician dwellings, one 
of which has a private chapel and for this reason has been assigned by Sir Arthur to 
the ‘‘priestly guardian’ of the Temple Tomb. Three floor levels are recognizable 
in the ‘“‘Sepulchral Sanctuary.’’ The basement, cut into the rock of the hillside, 
consists of a short entrance passage running south into a paved enclosure with a bi- 
columnar pavilion facing west. From this a doorway between two piers leads into 
a small inner hall opening into the pillar crypt, from the farther side of which a 
high portal gives access to the doorway of the burial chamber itself, wholly exca- 
vated in the rock. On the left side of the inner hall another door leads to a stair- 
case abutting on a roof terrace paved with green schist and occupying the whole 
width of the building. ‘‘A northern wing brought this terrace into connection 
with the roof of the ceremonial entrance pavilion, and a vantage ground was in this 
way provided for a considerable number of spectators to overlook the little open 
court thus enveloped, once doubtless the scene of funeral sports and dances. Sup- 
plementary excavations have now made it clear that on the side opposite to the 
staircase there also existed a direct approach to the terrace from the higher level of 
the slope, and a beautiful sepulchral custom had here brightened the entrance with 
flowering plants in pots of elegant shape with grass decoration. There was thus an 
outside as well as an interior line of access—by means of a short flight of steps from 
the roof terrace—to the upper temple, the two columns of which derive their 
support from the pillars of the crypt below. . . . The excavation of the inner 
chamber cut in the rock proved so dangerous as to entail the laborious process of 
sinking a large shaft from above, about 20 feet deep. The square chamber thus 
revealed is at once a sepulchral vault and a pillar shrine. It is of great beauty, 
lined with glittering slabs of gypsum and compacted at intervals by pilasters, and 
with a central gypsum pillar. Above this had been a framework of cypress beams, 
which were originally decorated with painted plaster, and again above this frame- 
work the rock vault had been brilliantly colored with Egyptian blue, 6r kyanos, as 
if to gratify the departed with an illusion of the sky. This chamber which was 
entered by a massive stone portal from the pillar crypt of the temple, seems to have 
been periodically opened for a funereal cult. From the first, therefore, there had 
been no hope of its preserving untouched its treasures in precious metals. The 
wooden chest that had probably contained the original interments had been car- 
ried off, and general plundering seems to have taken place at the time of the ruin 
of the upper columnar chamber above the crypt. . . . In one corner of the pave- 
ment of the sepulchral chamber, moreover, was a small burial pit, from which, 
though evidently disturbed, remains of artistic relics were obtained, including 
exquisitely carved alabaster vessels, in style identical with specimens found in the 
Palace on the floor of the Throne Room. This secondary interment may be that 
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of a later prince. The fine ashlar blocks in the pillar crypt of the temple itself and 
the adjoining hall are incised with the double axe, the symbol of the Minoan god- 
dess. On those of the entrance system are the tridents of sea power. . . . Even 
minute details of the inner arrangements of the building can be made out, including 
the control of the doors, marked by the primitive blocks and the holes for exterior 
sealing in the jambs. There was a great variety of ritual vessels, among which 
diminutive ‘milk-pots’ for the tending of the ancestral snakes were not forgotten.”’ 
Horns of consecration were found in connection with the chamber for worship 
above the crypt. The sanctuary ‘dates from the time of a great Restoration that 
followed on a widespread seismic destruction towards the close of the Third Middle 
Minoan Period, and would go back, therefore, to the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century B.c. In its original shape, however, it could hardly have lasted three 
generations. From a certain parallelism in deposits, the more exposed parts of the 
fabric, including the upper columnar sanctuary, seemed to have been ruined by 
another earthquake shock—that recurring scourge of this region—that did a good 
deal of damage to the Palace in the mature earlier stage of Late Minoan I, or round 
about 15208.c. The lower structures, supported by their rock setting and the roof 
terrace remained practically intact, though the western pillar of the erypt—weigh- 
ing well over two tons—was shifted bodily 6 cm. to the southeast and the upper 
blocks of those of the outer ceremonial hall were thrown down. It would seem 
that this catastrophe gave the opportunity for wholesale plundering of the sepul- 
chral chamber.”’ In later times the tomb appears to have been used again, the 
side spaces for general burials, and the vault itself for what seems to have been an- 
other royal interment. After the destruction of the Palace in Late Minoan III the 
whole area was apparently ransacked by treasure seekers. From the resulting con- 
fused mass of débris it was possible, however, to trace a renewed funereal cult 
dating from the later royal interment centering around the pillar in its sunken 
square in the inner tomb chamber. This is proved by a whole series of painted 
bowls and stemmed goblets which from their changing style must have covered at 
least a century. There is no sign that the tomb was known in the Geometric 
Period or subsequently, until the 1eported discovery of a gold signet ring—‘‘the 
ring of Minos’’—led Sir Arthur Evans to dig in this region. 

M. Roussel's report of the excavations conducted by the French School in 1930 
is now available. At Philippi MM. Collart and Ducoux carried out a campaign 
in May 1930, on the presumed site of the Agora. A large trench was run parallel 
to the Drama-Kavalla road, and the remains of several buildings were brought to 
light ; the most important being those of a Roman temple of large dimensions of the 
Corinthian order. The walls were of rubble faced with marble, and sufficient 
architectural members were found—the bases and capitals of an anta and a col- 
umn, moulded friezes, cornice blocks with dentils, etc.—to establish the style of the 
building. Fragments of a Latin inscription with divus . . . Antoninus which 
could refer only to Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius, help to date the temple 
at the end of the second century a.p. Beyond this temple in the direction of 
Kavalla there are other foundations apparently of a portico which may have 
bordered the Agora. Beyond the portico again are traces of another building 
with architectural members belonging to the Ionic order. Still further there is a 
paved area surrounding a square structure, possibly an altar, as numerous animal 
bones and horns were found in the course of the excavation here. A trial trench 
at some distance from the road produced evidence of other important buildings and 
an architrave from one of them bore a Latin inscription in three lines. Although 
the inscription had been mutilated, it apparently refers to the rebuilding of the 
structure after a fire. The investigations of 1930 at Philippi show that important 
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results both in the Classic and in the Byzantine fields will be gained when this 
Agora area can be expropriated and properly cleared. At Thasos excavations were 
conducted by MM. Bon and Devambez from the 13th of May, 1930, to the 19th of 
July. Their work was concentrated on the region to the south of the Agora, 
where two sections of a Roman road—with an exedra and a monument in the form 
of an Odeion—had been brought to light in preceding campaigns. The road itself 
proved to be 5.50 to 5.70 m. wide, paved with large, regularly-cut blocks of marble 
and bordered with gutters. Unfortunately the buildings which lined its sides had 
been destroyed or rebuilt in Byzantine times. On the opposite side of the road 
from the Odeion is a large rectangular court measuring 15 m. by 10.20 m. and 
bordered by a marble stylobate with seven Ionic columns on the long side and five 
on the shorter. The bases of the five columns of the eastern facade have been 
preserved and show careful workmanship. The interior of the court is paved with 
large but irregular slabs in rows of ten in each direction. This court apparently 
formed part of a more important complex of buildings, since at a distance of 3.47 
m. from the eastern stylobate and 5 m. from the western one, two other parallel 
stylobates have been found of similar construction and with a corresponding 
number of columns. To the southwest of this court a marble building of good 
appearance was cleared on two sides. The shorter side, facing northeast, shows 
two large doorways, while the interior was divided into several compartments. 
Trenches run to the south of this region showed that the area to the west of the 
Roman road had been occupied by private houses dating from both the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. Further clearing was done at the Odeion, where details of its 
construction were studied, and in the region between the choregic monument near 
the Dionysion and the Propylaia. At the Dionysion the terrace (which measures 
9.90 m.) was entirely cleared, and a triglyph, a lion’s head water spout, and the 
forearm of a female statue belonging to the choregic monument were found. The 
stylobate of the Propylaia was laid bare to its full depth showing a double founda- 
tion of granite supporting four courses of marble. At the west corner a marble 
eagle of great size (2.14 m. long and 0.94 m. high) but of crude workmanship, was 
lying close to the foundations and had apparently formed part of the decoration 
of the Propylaia. A similar eagle is in the museum of Alexandria. Among the 
other finds there should be noted a male head of the Hellenistic Period, the lower 
part of a male statue of more than life size, representing a warrior beside a trophy, 
a winged Victory with the head missing, but of careful workmanship, of the Roman 
Period. 

At Delos the campaign in 1930 lasted from the 14th of July to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, being directed chiefly by M. Chamonard, except for the last fortnight 
when M. Devambez took charge. The campaign was concentrated on an area in 
the upper valley of the Inopos, to the south of the House of the Dolphins, which 
had been tested by M. Replat in 1923 and found to contain interesting remains. 
An Jnsula or group of four contemporary houses built of enormous irregular blocks 
of granite was cleared. The Jnsula is trapezoidal, measuring 36.50 m. on the 
north side, 46.50 m. on the west, 43.60 m. on the east, and 42 m. onthe south. On 
this side the Jnsula abutted on other buildings, but on the three other sides it 
stood clear. The entrances to three of the houses were to the east, while the 
fourth, situated in the northwest angle of the group, opened to the north on a wide 
street. On the east side, between the house doorways, were several independent 
shops but built into the same structure. Three of the houses were small, but the 
fourth, which was entered from the east by a corridor 18 m. long, was richer and 
more spacious. Its court measured between its surrounding colonnades was 6.20 
m. by 8 m.; its peristyle is of the Rhodian type with four columns on each side, 
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but with those of the north side higher than those on the other sides. These col- 
umns were not all made of the same material, those on the north being of granite, 
while the others are of breccia and vary in workmanship, some of them being of re- 
used material. A thick coat of stucco, however, made them all appear identical. 
On the south side are the kitchens and two latrines, while the living rooms were 
arranged around the cther three sides. The largest one, which M. Roussel recog- 
nizes as the oikos, opened, through a large doorway with a granite sill and with 
marble bases to the door jambs, upon the north portico, which has a width of 3.40 
m. The room itself is about 9 m. long by 7 m. wide; the walls are carefully stuc- 
coed, the floor is covered with a mosaic in red and black cubes surrounded by a line 
of wave decoration, while on each of the shorter sides there is a decorated band of 
comic masks tied by fillets. These masks number five on each side, representing in 
irregular alternation the features of bearded men and of women. This decoration 
is new at Delos, and for that reason the name of the ‘“‘ House of the Masks” has 
been given to this dwelling. To the left of the oikos is a small room, measuring 4 
m. by 3.50 m., which also opens into the north portico, and has a mosaic floor por- 
traying a Silenus dancing, while another personage, seated on a rock, plays the 
flute. This central scene is framed with a wave-pattern border and garlands. A 
door opening from the end of the north colonnade on the west side gives access to a 
room 7 m. by 6 m. which also has fine mosaics. The design here is very complex; 
near the door-sill two dolphins of a bluish-gray color confront each other, while the 
centre of the floor is filled with a panel surrounded by elaborate bands composed of 
interwoven leaves, wave-pattern, beading and scrolls. The central panel repre- 
sents in perspective a red Panathenaic amphora with a green palm and in front of 
the amphora a bird pecking at grain, while on either side of the vase are rosette- 
shaped ornaments in bright colors with leaves and birds. The corresponding room 
at the other end of the north colonnade, measuring 7.20 m. by 5.50 m., has also a 
very fine mosaic with a border consisting of a black band, a band of wave-pattern 
in black on white, a white band, a band of white saw-teeth on a black ground, and 
finally a black band. Enclosed within these bands are, at the right and left in two 
lozenge-shape panels, two centaurs on a black ground; the one on the left holds in 
both hands a large crater, while the one on the right holds a lamp-stand on his right 
hand and in his left an object that is difficult to distinguish, but which may be 
around cup. The outer angles of the lozenges are filled with crowns and floral 
ornaments. Between the two centaurs is a magnificent design, about 1 m. square, 
representing Dionysos seated on a panther. The god is clothed in a white tunic, 
witha yellow himation, and wears an elaborate diadem adorned with vine leaves, and 
there is also a narrow band around his brow. He has red slippers on his feet, 
and holds a thyrsus in his right hand, and a tambourine in his left. The expression 
on his face is distinctly languorous. The panther is portrayed with a yellow and 
brown spotted body, huge claws, an elongated neck, and a head of some ferocity. 
He has also a collar or a necklace of vine leaves. This scene recalls the famous 
mosaic from the House of Dionysos; the work is no less fine and if the dimensions 
are smaller the state of preservation is better. They are not, however, identical, 
as the god himself is represented here, while the other mosaic shows us a winged 
Dionysiac Genius. These four rooms provide the finest set of mosaics hitherto 
found at Delos. From the oikos were recovered also some pieces of sculpture; a 
male portrait in marble a little less than life size, clothed in a himation; only the 
left hand is missing. Of the same proportions, but less well preserved, is the statue 
of a youthful, nude, male figure, of good workmanship. A marble statuette of a 
woman still shows numerous traces of the gilding which originally covered all the 
drapery. Lastly, the figure of a god, seated on a throne, but unfortunately head- 
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less, doubtless represents Zeus. The abundance and richness of the decoration of 
this house point to a wealthy owner, for the second floor must also have been 
elaborately decorated, to judge by the fragments of stucco and mosaic which had 
fallen from there. Some bits of the stucco show in relief different architectural 
members, while others provide us with new decorative motifs. The house must 
be dated, together with the whole of the /nsula, to the last part of the second cen- 
tury B.c. or at the latest to the beginning of the first century B.c. After the de- 
struction by Mithridates this region was no longer inhabited. 

At Mallia in Crete the excavations were carried on in two distinct areas: M 
Chapouthier finishing the clearing of the Palace, while M. Demargne pursued his 
researches in the nearby necropolis and explored the building at Chrysolakko. 
At the Palace the central court was cleared, and it was found to have two floor 
levels corresponding to the two epochs of the occupation of the Palace. Paving 
slabs were used only in the most frequented parts—near the eastern entrance, and 
between the east portico and the stairway leading to the hypostyle hall. The 
most interesting feature was a bothros, or small pit, at approximately the centre of 
the court. The pit was lined with bricks and had four others set up in the centre 
apparently for the making of a fire. Sherds and charcoal and some bones filled 
the pit. The small finds from the court consisted of a very fine engraved seal- 
stone of M. M. I date, representing a personage seated on a bench before a double 
row of vases; another stone, a fragment of a foot wearing a sandal, three animal 
heads in terracotta, and two objects in bronze belonging to the M. M. III Period. 
In the southwest corner of the Palace beside the two cisterns discovered in 1929, 
six more were found, the whole eight arranged in two rows; five of them still have 
their central column and most of them their stucco lining. To judge by the sherds 
found in the walls the cisterns were built in M. M. I, but inside the cisterns were 
found fragments of common pottery of M. M. III which was evidently in use at the 
moment when the cisterns ceased to be employed as a result of the cataclysm 
which destroyed the Palace. The exploration of the necropolis cut in the rock 
near the sea produced a great quantity of pottery belonging chiefly to M. M. I, 
but with a few sherds of M. M. III. At one place at a higher level a deposit of 
M. M. III-L. M. I pottery wasfound. Stone vessels were abundant. The bodies 
had apparently been thrown into the crevices of the rock and a few stones and 
earth laid over them. A vase in the form of a goddess (?) holding her hand on her 
breast, very like one from Mochlos, and dating from E. M. III should be noted 
The building at Chrysolakko, on which M. Demargne reported at an open meeting 
at the French School,' proved to be a vast rectangular enclosure, 38.54 m. by 29.87 
m., surrounded by a wall 1.50 m. wide. The clearing of the interior down to 
bed-rock was undertaken and at the east and west a series of rooms were found, en- 


closed between the surrounding wall and one parallel to it. In one of these com- 
partments is the stuccoed base found in 1921, which has now been completely 
cleared. It obviously served no architectural purpose, but may have been an 
altar; the southern part of the room containing this base is bordered with paving 
slabs and a stuecoed zone slopes down from the column to the paved area. The 
stucco is very thick, showing at least three different coats. Cup-like depressions 
had been cut at the foot of the stuccoed base, and this room with its paving, its 
hollowed out cups around a central altar, must have been the religious centre of the 
building. The interior of the building is divided into a series of rooms by care- 
fully built walls of small stones, and floored with sand. Some of the rooms are 
composed of two parts—a vestibule and an inner room; there was no sign of any 
door leading into them. At one point, where illicit digging had not taken place, 


' Noted in the last number of the News Items. 
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human remains were found evidently undisturbed. From all appearances this 
building constituted the principal burial place of the M. M. I Period. As its 
modern name indicates, the place had once been rich in gold, and the excavators 
found in the débris a gold pin and a magnificent pendant made of two bees or wasps, 
with wings outspread, and their feet against a central disc. M. Roussel says: 
‘No jewel of this kind has hitherto been found in Crete—the originality of the 
motif and the fineness of the work reveal the decorative taste of the artists of this 
epoch.”’ Among the details of this curious building should be noted, in a central 
chamber, a circular table of clay, covered with stucco, set into the floor and having 
at its centre a cup-shaped depression the form of which recalls that of the central 
one of the libation table from the Palace. Traces of black would indicate that 
offerings had been burned here. Around the outside of the building paved areas, 
more or less well preserved, follow the lines of the walls. On the east, at a distance 
of 4.50 m. from the wall, a series of seven bases appear at irregular intervals. 
These bases probably belong to a portico running along this side of the building, 
and providing another unusual feature of this very original structure. 


E. P.B. 
NEWS ITEMS FROM ROME 


Again this report begins with a necrology: for the past spring has taken from our 
studies three of the ablest workers, each of them a distinguished representative of 
his own department of science. In the death of Orazio Marucchi at an advanced 
age, Christian Archaeology has lost its best-known authority of the past generation, 
a pupil of Giovanni Battista De Rossi, and himself a scholar of unflagging enthusi- 
asm and capacity for work, whose erudition extended far afield and included not 
only classical archaeology in general but Egyptology as well. His name was a 
familiar one in the pages of the scholarly journals, for while he allowed himself a 
certain diffuseness reminiscent of the spacious times of his youth, he always 
brought a positive contribution to any problem which he approached; his charac- 
teristic figure will long be missed at Roman gatherings. The American scholars 
who benefited by his kindness during their Roman sojourns—for he did the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome the honor, for many years, of lectur- 
ing on his specialty to its members—will mourn his departure. 

The death of Hermann Dessau, of the University of Berlin, at the age of seventy- 
five, removes from the scene not only the pupil of Theodor Mommsen and the 
historian of the Roman empire, but the epigraphist who, after Mommsen, did most 
to interpret the epigraphical antiquities of the peninsula: for the fourteenth 
volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and its supplement in the Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, and perhaps still more that remarkable achievement, /nscriptiones 
Latinae Selectae, occupy a place in our scientific apparatus which is more and more 
realized as the years pass. 

The study of the topography of central Italy and Rome has sustained grievous 
loss in the death of its foremost exponent, Thomas Ashby, at the age of fifty-six. 
The product of the best schooling of England, familiar with Rome and Italy from 
his boyhood, with a sense of scientific rectitude and a capacity for taking pains 
which marked him out as the ideai worker in his chosen line of research, he ac- 
complished an immense amount in the space of comparatively few years. His 
interests were far from narrow, as he knew the excavations of Malta, Western 
Sicily and Britain as well as he did those of Rome, and he was as observant of the 
religious festivals and curious customs and beliefs of the regions which he visited as 
of their monumental remains. His bibliographical achievements were vast, both 
as collector and as recorder. But it was to the topography and monuments of 
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Rome and the Campagna that his best energies were dedicated. He will be re- 
membered also as Director of the British School at Rome from 1906 to 1922, a long 
period, which included the difficult time of the Great War. While his publications 
in the field of the topography of Rome and vicinity alone number about three 
hundred and fifty titles (see F. Tomassetti, in Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria, | (1927), 77-123), it will be agreed that his peculiar gifts showed 
themselves at their best in his various papers on the topography of the Roman 
Campagna, in the Topographical Lexicon of Ancient Rome, which he completed 
after the death of S. B. Platner, and in the volume on the aqueducts of ancient 
Rome, which he left, at his death, practically ready for the press. The reports 
which he published at intervals qn the progress of archaeological discovery in 
Italy, first in The Classical Review, and more recently in The Year’s Work in Classi- 
cal Studies and in The Times of London, were models of broad vision, sound judg- 
ment and clear presentation, and were always sure of a respectful reading in a 
wide circle which perhaps did not realize the amount of first-hand observation and 
original thought which had gone into their preparation. 

In the international community of scholars in Rome his position of esteem was 
unique, for his sterling qualities of mind and heart; no one approached him in vain 
with an appeal for help in those studies which he knew and loved so well; his gift 
of friendship almost made one forget his greatness asa scholar. (See also the no- 
tice in The Times, London, May 18, 1931.) 

In Etruria, the chief recent developments have been by way of publishing rather 
than excavating: but mention must be made of the progress in systematizing the 
great Banditaccia necropolis at Cervetri, and the recent resumption of excavations 
at Montalto di Castro, where Etruscan tombs are being opened. 

In Rome itself, the clearing and systematization of the imperial fora continues 
to hold the centre of interest. The forum of Trajan has yielded still other valuable 
pavements, marble details of the superstructure and especially of the facade, and 
further elements of the ground-plan. It has proved possible to reérect one of the 
great columns of granite which formed a feature of the main exedra of the north- 
eastern end. New parts of the edifice are coming to light as the reclaimed zone is 
extended. Attention is now being directed to the southwestern half of the south- 
eastern hemicycle of the Forum of Augustus and the adjacent portion of the 
Forum of Nerva. 

The work at the Theatre of Marcellus is nearing its culmination, and the neigh- 
boring zone of the Forum Holitorium forms the scene of a series of test digs pre- 
liminary to the excavation of the Temple of Apollo, of which much is expected. 
At the Argentina zone, subsidiary excavations have added various details to our 
knowledge of the four sacred buildings and their enclosure. On the Caelian, the 
opening of an avenue connecting the Piazzale della Navicella with the valley of 
San Sisto has afforded opportunity for a series of topographical observations, and 
in particular has disclosed some frescoes that were already seen in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, and a remarkable black-and-white mosaic which has 
been transported to the Antiquarium on the Caelian. Two other mosaics came to 
light in connection with the widening of the Via Aventina. At the extreme north 
of the city, the Via Po again demands a place in archaeological annals, for the vast 
cemetery area through which it passes continues to yield the remains of colum- 
baria, unfortunately half-destroyed, but still containing some sepulchral in- 
scriptions. 

On the island in the Tiber, in the course of digging for the foundations of the 
enlarged home of the Fate Bene Fratelli, there have appeared five quite well 
preserved marble statues, consisting of four togated figures, of which one is over 
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life-size, and one girl, and they seem to be Flavian in date. Three are without 
heads, the other two have the heads preserved but detached. These statues 
appear to have been carried to the spot where they were found, at some indetermi- 
nate time, with a view to river transportation; they were intentionally hidden, and 
then forgotten. They will be used to adorn the garden of the new building. 

The laying out of the park on the Oppian Hill is approaching completion, and 
in the autumn there are to be constructed the new entrances to the park and to 
Nero’s Golden House. Monte Testaccio also has been adopted as the nucleus of a 
new park, and is thus guaranteed against the neglect from which it has suffered 
within the memory of some of us. 

Two noteworthy pieces of sculpture have been added to the collections on the 
Capitol: a perfectly preserved sarcophagus of the Antonine period, representing a 
Dionysiac procession, which was found near the bridge of the Rome-Pisa railway 
across the Tiber, and a colossal ideal male head, considered to be probably a Greek 
original. The former has been placed in the second hall of Fasti Moderni of the 
Conservatori Palace, the latter in the Terza Stanza Terrena Sinistra of the Capi- 
toline Museum. The minor works of sculpture which are found from time to time 
in the excavations conducted by the Roman administration are, so far as possible, 
kept in the surroundings where they belong; this is true also of the details of a 
colossal acrolithic statue which came to light several years ago near the temples of 
the Argentina zone. 

A further item of news from Rome will be acceptable to numismatists: a group 
of forgers of ancient coins have been arrested, and their nefarious equipment seized. 

There have been important developments at the burial area of Portus near the 
northern end of the Isola Sacra, the delta between the two branches of the Tiber 
close to its mouth. Here, owing first to the local geological conditions and then to 
the sound methods of preservation and maintenance adopted by Dr. Calza and his 
staff, it is now possible to visit what is probably the most extensive and representa- 
tive cemetery of the Roman empire, a veritable city of the dead, showing a variety 
of architectural and decorative forms and also of burial customs. An almost 
unique feature consists of terracotta reliefs representing the arts and crafts of the 
deceased, varying from iron-working, wine- and water-selling and bread-making 
to surgery and obstetrics. 

The undertakings at the Lake of Nemi are proceeding normally. The first, or 
higher, ship has been transported to its permanent resting-place, and about it 
there has been erected the Museum of the Lake. The water has been lowered 
almost 19 meters from its level at the beginning of the pumping operations, and it 
is planned to bring it down 22 meters in all. The outline of the second, lower ship 
can now be clearly discerned, although it is still below the surface of the water. 
It is to be uncovered during the summer months, and special measures will be 
adopted to protect its woodwork from deterioration in the process. There has 
already been recovered from this ship a second example of the bronze pillars sur- 
mounted by double herms; it has a bearded and a beardless head. This fresh dis- 
covery encourages the hope of finding the rest of the ornate and artistic balustrade. 

One of the most interesting sites in the neighborhood of Rome is Antium, the 
early importance of which as a commercial and military port was eventually 
eclipsed by its popularity as a summer resort for the wealthy citizens of the capital 
and even for the imperial house. The recent expansion of modern Anzio has re- 
sulted in numerous finds. To the north of the lighthouse, on the left of the new 
avenue which has been named after the Fanciulla d’ Anzio, there have been ex- 
tensive excavations for the laying out and levelling of the ground. These have 
brought to light important remains of Roman constructions, in part belonging to 
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the villa of Nero. The rooms which have been disclosed show traces of choice and 
costly adornment; especially noteworthy is a series of mosaic pavements of various 
periods, with delicate polychrome designs, in a technique resembling fine carpets. 
These rooms extend as far as the Arco Muto, near which there has now been dis- 
covered a large pavement of black-and-white mosaic, representing in the centre 
Hercules seizing one of the horns of Acheloos, and at the four corners the Seasons. 

At the same time, within the grounds of the Villa Sarsina, where a private 
enterprise is constructing a dwelling-house, the excavation for a wine-cellar has 
led to the discovery of a recess hollowed out of the native rock in which there is a 
well-preserved niche, adorned with a magnificent polychrome mosaic representing 
in a very artistic manner a Hercules Bibax, reclining upon a rock. He is crowned 
with ivy and holds a drinking-cup in his left hand and the club in his right. To the 
left there is a greaceful winged Genius, and to the right a wild boar prepared for 
sacrifice. The curving roof of the niche is modelled in imitation of natural rock, 
and adorned with sea-shells. At each side of the niche are the traces of other dec- 
orations in mosaic with squares and panels containing the figures of marine mon- 
sters. The mosaic, of exquisite workmanship, goes back certainly to the first 
century of the empire, and perhaps antedates the age of Nero. 

The administration of antiquities for Campania and adjacent regions, which 
is entrusted to Commendatore Amedeo Maiuri, continues its comprehensive 
programme of excavation, investigation, and maintenance. At Cumae, the cave 
of the Sibyl has required special attention with a view to protecting the rock from 
danger of collapse; its walls have been strengthened at various points. Test 
excavations have also been conducted around the temple (the so-called ‘‘ Temple of 
Zeus’’) on the upper terrace of the acropolis. At Baiae, the tufa reticulate struc- 
ture of the round building belonging to the Terme di Mercurio has been restored; 
and this has given the opportunity for a careful study of the building, the knowledge 
of which forms a fixed point for the chronology of similar constructions in Campania 
and Rome. 

The excavation of Herculaneum proceeds on a large scale and with extremely 
interesting results. Since the work on the first and second insulae of the southern 
section has been completed, attention has been devoted to the entire liberation of 
Insula III, which has disclosed houses with spaciously developed ground-plans 
and special characteristics of architecture and construction, absolutely different 
from what is found at Pompeii. Two of these houses, lying with a series of 
terraces on the southern crest of the hill, have revealed a high degree of refinement 
in their decoration. In addition to a great wealth of sectile pavements, they have 
vielded well-executed marble decorative sculptures, among them two beautiful 
groups of a hind attacked by hunting-dogs. The excavated area borders on the 
southern front of the baths, which are to be cleared in the course of the summer. 

The results of the intensive activity of recent years at Pompeii are now in large 
part accessible to the public, partly in various reports in the Notizie degli Scavi, 
partly in Commendatore Maiuri’s monograph, Siudi e Ricerche sulla Fortificazione 
di Pompei, which has appeared in Vol. XXXIII of the Monumenti Antichi—a 
most valuable contribution to knowledge of the early history of the city and also 
of the art of fortification in southern Italy—and partly in one of the most ad- 
mirably produced archaeological publications of our time, La Villa det Misteri, 
also by Commendatore Maiuri (Rome, La Libreria dello Stato), where for the 
first time is revealed all the wealth of architectural, antiquarian, and artistic in- 
terest that has been preserved at this extensive suburban villa. The folio volume 
of 259 pages of text and 19 plates is accompanied by a portfolio of 19 plates in 
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sensation over twenty years ago when the Vilia Jtem, as it then was called, first 
became known. (There is also an edition with the text in English.) The com- 
plete excavation (except for the cella vinaria) of this remarkable edifice, and its 
adequate publication, constitute an event of outstanding importance. 

In the area of the Strada dell’ Abbondanza, but on a parallel street to the 
south of that thoroughfare, there has been uncovered an extensive house, Reg. I, 
Ins. x, no. 4; the discovery, in a niche at the back of the peristyle, of a painted 
ideal portrait of Menander with his name in Latin characters, has left the ad- 
ministration no choice but to name the residence La Casa di Menandro: here as in 
the case of the Casa dell’ Efebo di Bronzo the appeal to the popular imagination has 
deserved recognition, although in general archaeologists of the present time are 
committed to the principle of eliminating the fanciful, if expressive, names of 
Pompeian dwellings which were in vogue at an earlier stage. This house, in plan, 
structure, and decoration, exhibits all the characteristics of a noble Samnite resi- 
dence, enlarged and adapted to the requirements of an equally aristocratic mode of 
life in the Roman period. In addition to a valuable repertory of various objects, 
considerable inscriptional material, and a group of no less than twelve skeletons, it 
has vielded the most important treasure of silver-ware which Campania has dis- 
closed since the beginning of modern archaeological activities, equal if not superior 
for the fineness of certain objects to the Boscoreale hoard; it is now exhibited in the 
Naples Museum, of which it forms one of the chief ornaments. 

Commendatore Maiuri has also turned his attention to a monument which has 
always presented peculiar difficulties, the venerable Doric temple which from the 
yantage-ground of its triangular enclosure above the city walls overlooks the lower 
plain of the Sarno and the corner of the Gulf. It is welcome news that there has 
been begun, and is in course of execution, the systematic excavation of both the 
temple itself and the surrounding area, with especial reference to the evidence 
afforded by stratification for recognizing the structures of the Greek period and their 
successive adaptations down to the reconstruction of the Samnite temple. The 
excavation has already yielded, and continues to yield, a notable harvest of archi- 
tectonic fictile material pertaining to the decoration of the upper parts of the 
temple. 

Further south, the investigation of Paestum has entered upon a new phase, and a 
comprehensive campaign of excavation at this important Greek site is planned. 
The substructions of the amphitheatre of the Roman town have been largely freed 
from the accumulations of centuries, and a good part of its outer wall has been 
uncovered. The theatre of the Greek period has been identified, and one-third of 
its auditorium, of circular form, has been excavated; this early structure was in its 
turn cut into by a corner of the Tempio della Pace. 

Additions have been made to our knowledge of the town-plan through the clear- 
ing of a stretch of the Roman road which passes to the west of the temples in ¢ 
direction from north to south and leads to the Forum. It is flanked by private 
edifices of the Lucanian and Greek periods; the character of the constructions 
which are separated from the Forum by a colonnade is Lucanian and Roman. 
The wall-circuit of the Greek period has been the scene of activity, relating to both 
excavation and maintenance, on a large scale; an interesting feature has been the 
releasing of the great Porta Marina and its imposing circular flanking tower from 
the calcareous incrustations, to which, because of the flood-waters from the 
vicinity, much of this site has been exposed since ancient days. The general 
clearing up of the Tempio di Cerere and its surroundings has brought to light a 
small group of votive terracottas from the Hellenistic stratum of the stips votiva. 

At Velia, operations of excavation, clearing, and survey of practically all the 
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Greek circuit of wall and its appurtenances have made it possible to recognize the 
entire system of defence, thus adding yet another link to the chain of evidence as 
to the development of the art of fortification in Greek and barbarian Italy, a sub- 
ject which until very recently has lacked dependable criteria. 

A. W. ¥. B. 
Rome. 
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WIRTSCHAFTLICHE SCHWANKUNGEN DER ZEIT VON ALEXANDER BIS AUGUSTUS, 
by Fr. Heichelheim. Verlag von Gustav Fischer in Jena, 1930. 6 Marks. 
This is a brief study in 140 pages of various aspects of the economic history of the 

Mediterranean world from Alexander to Augustus. Although brief, it sums up 

clearly and concisely the history of money, and the variations of gold, silver, and 

copper in the period. The ratio of gold to silver under Alexander seems to be 
fairly uniform at 10:1. In Egypt, during the first part of the third century, the 
ratio was approximately 13:1. The ratio of silver to copper at this time is about 

1:60. In the latter part of the third century there was great debasement of the 

silver currency which is reflected in the variations of the agio for copper in papyri 

and ostraca of the period. In fact the local silver had practically disappeared 
from circulation at the end of the century. In the second century the silver cur- 
rency was restored on the old basis and continued to be minted in good standard 
until 132. The dynastic wars of the period brought about a renewal of the infla- 
tion, and under the remaining Ptolemies the silver never recovered its old standard. 

While the old ratio of silver to copper was ca. 1:60, we find that about 170 B.c., 

after the invasion of Egypt by Antiochus IV, the copper coinage was much de- 

based and thereafter the ratio of silver to copper stood at ca.1:500. In Greece and 

Asia the ratio of silver to gold was 1:10, while in Italy in the third century the ratio 

was 1:15. In Italy the ratio of copper to silver in the early coinage shows that 

copper was much cheaper in Italy than in the East. In the first century before 

Christ, however, the same standard for the metals seems to have prevailed over the 

whole Mediterranean. Inflation usually followed wars: in Rome and Carthage as 

a result of the Punic Wars; in Greece after the Macedonian Wars, and in the 

dynastic struggles of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. 

In the remaining chapters of the book the variations in the prices of certain 
standard commodities in Delos, Egypt, Italy, and Sicily are summarized. In- 
terest rates, freight costs, rentals, and the cost of land and buildings for the period 
are collected from inscriptions, papyri, and literary sources. A very valuable 
study of the wages of the common laborer and his living expenses clearly portrays 
the narrow margin between income and expenses which made the life of the pro- 
letariate a bitter struggle for existence. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CorintH. Resutts or Excavations CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CuassicaL Stupres at ATHENS. Volume III, Part I. Acrocorintu, Exca- 
VATIONS IN 1926, by Carl William Blegen, Oscar Broneer, Richard Stillwell, and 
Alfred Raymond Bellinger. Pp. ix + 75, pls. 8, figs. 60. Published for the 
American School of Classical Studies by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930. 

The Preface and Chapters I and II are by Dr. Blegen. In Chapter I, ‘‘ Excava- 
tions at the Summit’”’ (pp. 3-28; 27 figs.; pls. I-III), he describes the seven succes- 
sive structures, represented by scanty remains, that were brought to light on the 
east peak. They are: (1) An early temple of Aphrodite (ca. 600 B.c.); (2) the 
fifth-century Doric temple of Aphrodite—which, incidentally, supplied material 
for the subsequent buildings; (3) Christian church (five building periods indicated, 
ca. fifth to twelfth century); (4) tower of thirteenth century; (5) Turkish mosque; 
(6) Venetian pavement for gun emplacement; (7) house, probably of early nine- 
teenth century. The famous temple of Aphrodite is represented by fragments of 
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practically all of its architectural members; it measured ca. 10 x 13 or 16 metres. 

The pottery—mostly Roman and Byzantine coarse ware—shows that the 
“earliest occupation of Acrocorinth dates from the Geometric Period.’ The 
“Exploratory Trenches’’ (Chapter II, pp. 29-30), dug in various places on the 
Acro, brought to light only traces of Mediaeval and Turkish occupation. 

In Chapter III (pp. 31-49; 20 figs.; pls. 1V-VII), ‘‘ Upper Peirene,”’ Mr. Stillwell 
performs the difficult feat of describing this interesting fountain-house with its two 
chambers and three water channels, its different levels and building periods. The 
vault over the inner (north) chamber was found to date from the time of Antigonus 
Gonatas (251-237 B.c.). The outer (south) chamber—originally provided only 
with retaining walls—received a Roman vault toward the end of the second cen- 
tury B.c., and this was later replaced by a Mediaeval or Turkish vault. A heading, 
“The Outer Chamber,” might have been inserted on page 44 for the sake of clarity 
Scholars will welcome this excellent and well-illustrated description of the plan and 
construction of the famed spring. 

‘The Inscriptions from U pper Peirene’’ (Chapter LV, pp. 50-60; 10 figs.) are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Broneer, who believes that these twenty-two Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions—probably of the second century a.p.—with their names and récurring 
formula imply a ‘“‘vicarious act of worship on behalf of those whose names are 
‘remembered.’’’ He offers many parallels in support of histheory. ‘‘ The Coins”’ 
(Chapter V, pp. 61-68) are treated by Mr. Bellinger critically and with com- 
mendable thoroughness. They range from the fourth century B.c. to a lepton 
piece of 1830 and include Hellenic, Roman, Byzantine, Frankish, Venetian, and 
Turkish types. A General and an Epigraphical Index conclude this small but 
valuable work. But mention should be made of two unpublished items: Dr. 
Blegen’s fifty-four ascents of the Acro inside of ten weeks, and Mr. Broneer’s 
fortitude in remaining for haurs in the cold water of Upper Peirene, as a result of 
which he acquired a long illness as well as a copy of hitherto neglected inscriptions. 
The topographical map of Acrocorinth (pl. VIII) is by Major Yannakopoulos of the 
Hellenic army. 

J. PENROSE HARLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


HERCULES AM SCHEIDEWEGE, by Erwin Panofsky. Studien der Bibliothek 

Warburg XVIII. B.G. Teubner, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930. R. M. 35. 

In this well-printed and richly illustrated Monograph Dr. Panofsky discusses 
the formation or rather creative revival in the renaissance of the Signum Tricaput, 

an old, a young and a mature head united to constitute an emblem of prudence, 
the heads representing consideration of the past, present and future. The point 
of departure for the investigation is a Titian in which below the human heads are 
three corresponding heads of beasts—that of a wolf, for age; of a lion, for maturity; 
of a hound, for youth. The bestial Tricaput is represented in late classical sculp- 
ture as an emblem of Serapis. It variously reappears as such in the renaissance, 
for example, in the lovely woodcuts of the “ Poliphilus."” In somewhat later em- 
blemology it represents sometimes good counsel or prudence, and again time. We 
have to do, the author thinks, not with an archaeological revival, but with an in- 
vention based on Macrobius’ account of Serapis and on kindred texts. The argu- 
ment is carried out with thoroughness and alertness, with a very interesting analy- 
sis of the psychology implied in the shifts of form and meaning. 

If the humanistic Tricaput may be regarded as the recovery of an antique sym- 
bol, the theme of Hercules at the Forks must be considered the creation of a classi- 
-al form by the Renaissance. For no classical example of the theme of Prodicus’ 
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fable has come down to us. Dr. Panofsky traverses this more familiar and pic- 
torially far richer field in every sense, in the spirit of a scrupulous surveyor and 
botanist. Very little can have escaped him either in literature or art. For the 
history of the two themes we have well over a hundred illustrations, beautifully 
made. Within the just limits of a notice one may only note the variety and in- 
terest of an analysis and interpretation always conducted with learning, delicacy 
and good judgment. Dr. Panofsky’s view on two famous pictures more or less 
within the Hercules-virtue-vice cycle should be reported. Raphael’s vision of a 
Knight, usually regarded as a Hercules in bivio, is rather a Dream of Scipio, of 
similar import, as told by Silius Italicus. For Raphael's picture a wood cut from 
Sebastian Brandt’s ‘‘ Narrenschiff,”’ 1497, probably served as model. Titian’s 
ever enigmatic Sacred and Profane Love is discussed from every angle, and with 
citation of interesting new prototypes, with the comforting result that the tradi- 
tional title is after all about right. 
This book is in every way a worthy addition to the distinguished series issued by 
the Bibliothek Warburg. 
FRANK J. MATHER 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


DEUTSCHES ARCHAEOLOGISCHES INSTITUT IN ATHEN. ‘T1rRYNS Die ERGEBNISSE 
DER AUSGRABUNGEN DES INstTiTuTs. DritreR BaAnp. Die ARCHITEKTUR 
DER BuRG UND DES Pa.astTEs, von Kurt Miiller, Mit Plinen und Zeichnungen 
von Heinrich Sulze. Pp. xv + 221, Benno Filser, Augsburg, 1930. 93 illus- 
trations, 43 plates in portfolio. 

During several seasons Dr. Miiller assisted in the excavations at Tiryns, and 
subsequently he was able on three occasions to spend long periods of time at the 
site in supplementary research and study. In consequence he has now produced 
an exhaustive account of the architectural remains and an authoritative reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the acropolis in all its stages of occupation. 

The first real traces of habitation seem to belong to a fairly advanced phase of 
the Early Bronze Age (Early Helladic Period); but before that period ended the 
settlement had evidently become a large and flourishing one. Its most remarka- 
ble building was a circular structure of imposing size (with a diameter of more than 
26 m.); the heavy concentric foundation walls and the massive exterior buttresses 
suggest that the edifice rose to a considerable height, although there is no evidence 
to show how the interior was divided. Dr. Miiller believes it to have been the 
residence of the chieftain or king. 

The transition from Early Helladic to Middle Helladic, about 2000 B.c., appears 
to have been effected gradually, not abruptly as at some other sites. In the Mid- 
dle Helladic Period the upper citadel continued to be occupied, and a fortification 
wall was now erected about it; while the town grew larger and extended down into 
the lower ground as well. The houses were chiefly small, of various shapes, in- 
cluding some of oval form. A few cist graves of this age were found here and 
there about the acropolis. 

Without a break in continuity the settlement maintained its existence through 
the early Mycenaean Period (Late Helladic I and Il), and there seems to have 
been no structural change on a very large scale. But about 1400 B.c. a vigorous 
and ambitious era of construction was inaugurated, and the monumental fortifica- 
tions and the palace, as we have them, were erected. Dr. Miiller has been able to 
distinguish clearly three chronological periods in this work. In Period I, belong- 
ing to the early fourteenth century, the upper citadel was enclosed by a Cyclopean 
wall, for which a gate was provided on the southeastern side; at the same time a 
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palace within the fortress was certainly constructed, probably to replace an earlier 
residence of a simpler kind. Private houses presumably still existed to the south 
and to the north (on the middle citadel), as heretofore. In Period II, perhaps 
late fourteenth century, the fortification was considerably extended toward the 
south, the whole of the middle citadel toward the north was also enclosed, and an 
imposing new entrance was created at a high level on the east side, approached by 
aramp. It is difficult to say exactly what changes were made inside the fortress 
at this time, but probably the eastern part of the palace as it survives today, com- 
prising the small megaron and its court, may be assigned to this stage. This 
“second citadel’ apparently had a fairly long period of use during which the 
eastern approach was rebuilt on a more massive scale. In Period III, finally, per- 
haps late thirteenth century, the whole fortress was remodelled and again en- 
larged. To this period belong the mighty walls on the south and the east with 
their galleries, and on the western side the hugh curving bastion designed to pro- 
tect a stairway leading down to a source of water below; furthermore, the whole 
northern end of the ridge, the lower citadel, was now likewise enclosed by a tre- 
mendous wall, the new area thus added being levelled and prepared as a place of 
refuge in time of danger for the townspeople, who henceforth dwelt in the lower 
ground at the foot of the acropolis. The palace was also vastly enlarged; the great 
megaron with its inner and outer courts and the apartments toward the west are 
new constructions of this age, which must mark the height of the wealth and power 
of Tiryns. 

This is merely a brief outline of the extraordinarily important results of Dr. 
Miiller’s investigation, results based upon a mass of detailed stratigraphic ob- 
servations and on a meticulous study of the walls and their various styles of con- 
struction. The German discoveries at Tiryns agree fully with those of the British 
at Mycenae, and it is now clear beyond a doubt that Late Helladic III was the 
period of great architectural development at both sites, and that the real achieve- 
ment of monumental architecture in the Late Bronze Age on the mainland came 
after the destruction of the palaces in Crete and the fall of Minoan civilization. 

Dr. Miiller's monograph is illustrated by 93 figures in the text and by 43 plates 
in an accompanying portfolio. The careful drawings made by Dr. H. Sulze are 
noteworthy for their excellence and clarity. The illustrations are well chosen, and 
the photographic work throughout is of a high order. 

Altogether this work sets a high standard of achievement, and indeed there 
could be no better example of constructive scientific archaeological method. The 
conduct of the investigations themselves, the interpretation of the evidence re- 
covered, and the presentation of the results are all alike characterized by the most 
scrupulous accuracy, painstaking thoroughness, constant guard against error, and 
by a comprehensive grasp of the problems involved. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Dre ScHACHTGRABER VON MyKkeEnat, by Georg Karo. PartsI and II. Pp. 172, 

pls. 175. F. Bruckmann, Miinchen, 1930. M. 120. 

A book of paramount importance in the field of preclassical archaeology is 
Professor Karo’s magnificent publication of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae and their 
contents. The work is the result of years of painstaking study and labor, a 
monument of patient scholarship. The text falls into three parts. 

Part I contains an account of the Shaft Graves themselves together with the 
Grave Circle surrounding them; it is brief and lucid, and at the same time compre- 
hensive, since all the evidence recoverable from Schliemann’s excavations and 
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from later researches down to those recently conducted by the British School at 
Athens is carefully considered and utilized. Karo holds that the bodies were 
buried in wrappings, not in coffins, that they were not all interred at one and the 
same time, but certainly in some graves at least successively, and that the Shaft 
Graves as a whole antedate the Beehive Tombs, which presumably belong to a 
later dynasty. The Grave Circle itself was built in the fourteenth century along 
with the great fortification walls and the Lion Gate when the cemetery was con- 
verted into an enclosed precinct. In his reconstruction of the history of the 
cemetery Karo thus follows Wace. On the other hand, he agrees with Evans that 
the Shaft Graves were a new type of burial unrelated to the earlier local Middle 
Helladic shaft graves; and in agreement with Evans he recognizes the Minoan 
origin of much of the decorative art exemplified in the tombs. 

Part II presents a systematic description of all the objects recovered from the 
graves and now preserved in the National Museum at Athens. This portion of the 
work, a model of its kind, is of permanent uncontroversial value, and all future 
discussions of material from the Shaft Graves will have to use it as their point of 
departure. The descriptions are concise and clear, accurate measurements are 
recorded, all noteworthy features are mentioned, and for each object references are 
given to all important earlier publications. The numbering followed is that of the 
Museum's catalogue. Karo’s meticulous study has yielded a wealth of new obser- 
vations of details, and fresh interpretations, and many a puzzling problem is now 
definitely settled. 

The most extensive section of the text, Part III, which has not yet appeared, but 
which is announced for the spring of 1931, will offer a general summary of con- 
clusions and a discussion of the significance of the Shaft Graves in the light they 
shed on Minoan-Mycenaean civilization. 

The descriptive text is accompanied by a superb series of 175 plates, well ar- 
ranged and beautifully printed: and we have available now for the first time since 
their discovery more than fifty years ago virtually the whole series of treasures 
from the Shaft Graves in splendid photographic reproductions. The photographs 
were taken under Professor Karo’s direction by the late R. Rohrer, photographer of 
the German Archaeological Institute in Athens, and they are of uniform excellence. 

This work, which fills a long felt want, is indispensable to a classical library. 
Professor Karo and the German Archaeological Institute, to which the volume is 
dedicated, deserve our most cordial thanks and congratulations. 

Cart W. BLEGEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


MERIAMLIK UND Korykos—Zwe! CHRISTLICHE RUINENSTATTEN DES RAUHEN 
KILikiEns, by E. Herzfeld and S. Guyer. (Momumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, 
Vol. II.) Cloth. Pp. xviii+207. 207 illustrations in line and halftone. 
Manchester University Press, 1930. 

The volume under review is a work of collaboration. The first suggestion was 
Guyer’s (1906). Money for the investigation was furnished by the Prussian State 
and privately; Herzfeld and Guyer made the survey and excavation together 
(1907); the text (in German, with a summary in English) was written by Guyer 
and Volbach, and is accompanied by Herzfeld’s clear and beautiful drawings. 
The publication is made (1930) for the American Society for Archaeological Re- 
search in Asia Minor by the Manchester University Press, but the book was 
printed in Scotland. It has all come to an excellent result, and certainly forms a 
valuable contribution to the study of Early Christian architecture, which is the 
chief interest at both Meriamlik and Korykos. 
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Too many of us dismiss the basilican style with the familiar Constantinian 
examples. They are important, of course, and I believe that they are the sum- 
ming-up, in a monumental form, by the imperial architects, of first- and second- 
century Christian architecture. They were light and cheap to construct, like the 
older architecture of the Christians,—much of their richness came from plundered 
material. They mark a pause and a culmination which immediately becomes the 
starting-point of a new development. In Africa the basilica is modified in the 
direction of a greater sense of enclosure—multiplied aisles, double apses, trefoil 
sanctuaries, aisles carried entirely around the nave. In Syria the local school of 
architects (the most vigorous in the late Empire) gives proof of its ability in in- 
genious combinations. The basilican rectangle is developed, reinterpreted and 
combined with various geometrical figures and subsidiary elements; the elevation 
becomes a monumental entity and the carving takes on a new character. The 
feverish inventiveness displayed in the architecture may be compared with fecun- 
dity of the Syrian church in theological discussions. 

On the Macedonian littoral and in Anatolia we see the struggle to vault the 
basilica, and the exchange of its precarious stateliness for a solidity which rep- 
resents the old tradition of Roman imperial building, though with new ideas and 
lighter construction in the vaulting. Then under Justinian comes the new culmi- 
nation in St. Sophia, where the sense of enclosure of the African basilicas, the 
inventiveness of the Syrian, the structure of the Anatolian, and the richness of the 
Roman are all summed up in one masterpiece whose ancestry may be traced not 
only in its niches and dome, but in its nearly basilican plan as well. 

The peculiar interest of Herzfeld and Guyer's volume is that Meriamlik and 
Korykos, lying near Seleukia in Cilicia, were open by land and by sea to all of the 
influences in the period of gestation of Byzantine architecture, and the ruins 
exemplify them all. The church of St. Thekla at Meriamlik (ca. 470) is the oldest 
church yet found with the prothesis and diaconicon in the form of rectangular 
chapels with absidioles, as at S. Apollinare in Classe. The contemporary *‘Cupola- 
church” is the oldest example yet found of the domed basilica; moreover, it has a 
semi-circular atrium like that of the Damus-al-Karita in Carthage, and another, 
more famous, indicated on the ninth-century plan of St. Gall. The authors explain 
monument after monument in its bearing on the general problems without ever 
making their careful scholarly apparatus obtrusive. Abundant illustrations make 
the text easy to follow, and one has the pleasant sensation of being in a laboratory 
of Byzantine church architecture as the exposition proceeds. Besides the churches 
the interesting fortifications of Korykos (third—thirteenth centuries) is considered, 
and there is an appendix which is concerned with the ceramic finds 

KENNETH J. CONANT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Corinto. Resutts or Excavations CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CuiassicaL Stupies at ATHENS. Volume IV, Part II. Terracotta Lamps, by 
Oscar Broneer. Pp. xx+339, pls. 35, figs. 210. Published for the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930. $5. 

This new volume in the Corinth series, containing an exhaustive account of the 
ancient lamps found there, makes a contribution to a neglected subject. Roman 
lamps are sometimes of interest for the subject matter of their reliefs, and a few 
have some artistic merit. But in general, owing perhaps to their commonness 
and lack of intrinsic interest, ancient lamps have not until very recent years re- 
ceived the scientific treatment which ought to be accorded them. For the very 
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commonness which makes them despised by the collector makes them valuable to 
the excavator in the dating of objects associated with them. And as the intro- 
duction of a new type in a given locality is in general due to importation, much 
could be learned of trade relations in antiquity if the lamps found on various sites 
were published and available for comparison. Mr. Broneer’s book may well serve 
as a model of how such a task should be carried out. 

Siegfried Loeschcke’s monograph on the lamps from Vindonissa gave an orderly 
account of the subject over a short period of time, and Mr. Broneer has been able 
to make noteworthy progress. He fortunately had good material to draw upon, 
for Corinth has yielded since 1896 a full series of lamps, from archaic Greek to 
Byzantine times, and has been particularly rich in material of the earlier period, 
upon which so little work has heretofore been done. He has not gone into the 
manufacture and use of lamps, for this has been adequately done elsewhere. 
After an introduction which deals with some general problems, he proceeds to the 
Classification (pp. 31-126). He creates 28 types, of which 7 are Greek, 13 are 
Hellenistic, the rest Roman and Christian. There follows a catalogue in which 
over 1500 specimens are described. Three indices are appended, and a selected 
bibliography which with the numerous references in the text makes it a thoroughly 
documented work. Mr. Broneer has made full use of the excellent material at his 
command, and in doing so has produced a book which will be indispensable to 
classical scholars. 

CurISTINE ALEXANDER 
METROPOLITAN MvusEUM OF ART 
New York 


SyRacusaAN DEKADRACHMS OF THE EvaINeTos Type, by Albert Gallatin. Quarto. 
Cloth. Pp. 53, pls. 12. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1930. $15. 
The remains of Greek sculpture, Greek vases, and Greek gems have been care- 

fully studied and well illustrated, but the works of the great die-cutters of antiquity 

have not been adequately published from the point of view of works of art. Sir 

Arthur Evans in his ‘‘Syracusan Medallions and their Engravers’’ has discussed 

the two most celebrated die-cutters of antiquity, Euainetos and Kimon, but he 

illustrates only a few of their masterpieces. Mr. Gallatin, who has a fine collection 
of Greek vases, to which a fascicule of the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum is devoted, 
and who is a connoisseur in that field, here shows that he is a specialist in other 
fields of archaeology than ceramics. His well-printed (on p. 6 omicron should be 
theta) and attractive book illustrates all the known varieties of Syracusan deka- 
drachms which bear the signature of Euainetos, or which have a similar head on 
the obverse and are simliar in design to the coins so inscribed. Forty-two obverse 
dies, together with five varieties of the same, and twenty-four reverse dies are 
illustrated in luxurious and beautiful plates, in enlargements twice the diameter of 
the coins. A fully indexed list is given of all known specimens from each die, while 
in a short introduction the author presents such facts as are known in regard to the 
coin and the artist, and explains the method by which the sequence of the dies has 
been established. These dekadrachms, struck by Syracuse at the close of the fifth 
century B.c., have for more than two thousand years maintained their reputation 
as masterpieces of medallic art, and lose nothing by enlargement. Unfortunately, 
most of the illustrations are taken from casts. With the great improvements in 
photography it ought to be possible to get good reproductions direct from the 
originals, as is done in my book on ‘‘The Coins of Olynthus.’’ One cannot help 
but feel that he is looking at a modern cast and not at the ancient coin itself, and 
something of the masterly quality of the original is always lost in a cast. But the 
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illustrations are the best that have so far been published of the coins of Euainetos. 
Mr. Gallatin is to be congratulated on issuing such a fine series of plates in such a 
scholarly piece of research. It is a book for the student of Greek art as well as for 
the numismatist. Its appearance is timely, just after the publication of Béhrin- 
ger’s ‘‘Die Miinzen von Syrakus,” 1929, reviewed in A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, 
pp. 514-515. 

Davip M. RosBinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Das ProLEMAERGELD, by Walther Giesecke. Pp. 96, pls. 4. B. G. Teubner, 

Leipzig and Berlin, 1930. M. 12. 

Dr. Giesecke’s study of the Ptolemaic monetary system will appeal chiefly to 
numismatists interested in metrology. His hypothesis that the gold, silver and 
copper coins stood in a fixed ratio of value to each other, in accordance with the 
intrinsic value of the metals, trimetallism, remains only an assumption, and as 
regards copper, is highly improbable. Furthermore, that the relative value of 
gold and silver was as 1:8, under Ptolemy II, is based upon Dr. Giesecke’s theory of 
a great fall in the price of gold about 287 B.c._ But this contradicts the evidence of 
certain texts in the Zenon Papyri. To this evidence Dr. Giesecke makes no 
reference whatsoever. Yet from the Papyri we learn that the ratio of gold to 
silver in the original Ptolemaic monetary system was as 1:12, 5 gold drachms 
(gold-pentadrachm piece)=60 silver drachms; which ratio under Ptolemy II 
changed to 1:12, 8 gold drachms (gold-octadrachm piece or pvacetov xpveod) 
=100 silver drachms; and that subsequently under Ptolemy II, on account of 
the further increased value of gold, the gold coins were tariffed higher, 8 gold 
drachms= 104 silver drachms, the ratio thus becoming 1:13, officially, but actually, 
as the gold drachm unit was now of lighter weight, 1:1344. Yet on page 24, 
Dr. Giesecke says, ‘‘ Nun sind wir iiber die Preisbewegung von Gold and Silber im 
dritten und zweiten Jahrhundert v. Chr. sowohl im allgemeinen wie insbesondere 
beziiglich Agyptens sehr schlecht unterrichtet!” 

In his treatment of the gold and silver coinage of ‘‘ Berenike the Queen,”’ struck 
on the Attic standard by Ptolemy III, Dr. Giesecke follows W. Koch, assigning 
them not to Queen Berenike, Ptolemy's wife, but to Berenike, Ptolemy’s sister, 
wife of Antiochus II of Syria, as posthumous issues struck 248-221 B.c. While 
this attribution accounts satisfactorily for the Attic standard as suited to the 
Syrian province, the style of these coins is distinctly Egyptian, and their recorded 
provenance is thus far only Egypt. Therefore Koch's theory, though ingenious, 
is hardly acceptable. One might naturally wonder what Queen Berenike’s re- 
action would be to the issue of these gorgeous gold dekadrachms, gold penta- 
drachms, ete. (in honor of Ptolemy's sister), bearing the title Basilissa, especially 
since, as the find-spots show, these pieces actually circulated in Egypt. 

We note the omission of the rare gold octadrachms of Ptolemy II’s types, jugate 
busts, but with the inscription @EQN AAEA®QN entirely on the reverse, which 
were certainly issued by Ptolemy III, since Ptolemy II and Arsinoe are here 
designated as @Qeoi &5eApoi, and not merely as a5eAdoi, as on the coins struck 
during their lifetime. 

Some instances of faulty attribution might be mentioned, all of which goes to 
prove that the Ptolemaic series bristles with problems. Dr. Giesecke has handled 
a very perplexing subject with great skill, and has supplemented his text with 
excellent tables of weights. 

AanEs B. Brett 


New York 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood. Pp. xvi+293. 

Lincoln MacVeagh, New York, 1930. 

R. L. S. said that ‘‘he tried to be a philosopher, but cheerfulness kept breaking 
in.” Mr. Collingwood is a philosopher (lecturer in Logic at Oxford, author of 
Speculum Mentis, and translator of Croce) but, fortunately, archaeology keeps 
breaking in (witness Roman Britain, 1922, and frequent papers in the English 
journals). The Archaeology of Roman Britain emerges from this encounter with 
Logic very much clarified, and shedding strong steady light on the history of 
this Roman province. 

In 1906 Haverfield wrote: ‘‘ The inquiry into the history and character of Roman 
Britain . . . has been carried much farther . . . than the inquiry into any other 
Roman province.” But since 1906, and especially in the decade since Haver- 
field’s death in 1919, vast quantities of data have been found and have advanced 
the inquiry still more. These data have been discussed in obscure ‘‘ Transactions” 
which the amateur archaeologist in England, and the professional abroad, justly 
thinks unorganized, inaccessible, highly technical, and “‘repulsively unintelligible.”’ 
This formidable mass of evidence and discussion is what Mr. Collingwood has set 
his hand to interpret. Vivida vis animi pervicit; he has sorted it into sixteen 
categories, with a clearness and definition that amateur and professional alike will 
admire, and given a chapter to each category. 

Preliminary facts about Roman provincial life in general introduce the various 
subjects. Chapter V, e.g., on ‘Frontier Works,” refers to the Roman Walls of 
Upper Germany and Raetia, and then defines the words limes ‘‘frontier-line”’ and 
vallum ‘‘barricade’”’ (at first, with later associations of ‘‘ditch”’) before it discusses 
the special evidence of frontiers in Britain. In this chapter Mr. Collingwood 
modifies the current view of the building of Hadrian’s Wall, which is found in his 
own Roman Britain (1922) and elsewhere. Asa result of digging in 1925 and 1928, 
the view should be restated thus: (1) the first limes involved constructing a road, 
“the Stanegate,”’ across the neck of England, with the vallum and some forts. 
2) Later, a wall was wanted, and planned to be 9 feet 6 inches thick, to run across 
the land in only open country, and to leave large gaps where the lay of the land 
made a wall appear superfluous. This work was begun: foundations of it are to 
be seen in all the exposed open stretches of the wall’s course. But this work was 
not completed; it was quickly countermanded in favor of a wall which should be 
continuous and have no gaps, but should be narrower (7 feet 6 inches), and hence 
one sees in the lowlands a broad foundation with a narrow wall upon it, but on the 
precipices a narrow foundation and a narrow wall. The Antonine Wall, twenty- 
five years later, profited by this ‘‘series of experiments and modifications’”’ and 
shows none of these irregularities. 

Mr. Collingwood has done pioneer work of fundamental importance in classi- 
fying Forts, Town-houses, Villas, Coarse Pottery, and Brooches. The villa he 
distinguishes categorically from the town-house, and classifies as. of Corridor, 
Courtyard, or Basilican type: the last is of early Celtic origin, and prevalent in 
Britain. 

Particularly useful is a table of 406 abbreviations found on inscriptions, a list 
of 214 continental potters (name and address!) and an appendix of plates showing 
93 coins of Roman emperors from Augustus to Honorius (d. 423 a.p.). One misses 
a coin of the soi-disant ‘‘emperor of Britain’’ Carausius. For this splendid ap- 
paratus, and for the clear guidance of the sixteen chapters, the amateur of Roman 
Britain on this side of the dissociating sea is enthusiastically grateful. 

R. I. W. WesTGATE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ANIMALS IN GREEK A Survey, by Gisela M.A. Richter. Pp. xii+-87; 
pls. 66. Oxford University Press, New York, 1930. $10. 

This book should go far towards accomplishing its purpose—that of awakening 
among a larger public the enthusiastic admiration which the author feels for ani- 
mals in Greek sculpture. On the plates some 236 creatures of a surprising variety 
of genera and species, from the king of beasts to insects and arachnids, are illus- 
trated in clear half-tones, usually from good photographs. As one looks through 
the pictures one cannot help being struck by the extraordinary impression of life 
which most of them make: we feel that we are in a zoo, not in a natural history 
museum. But it is a special kind of zoo where the animals that are most alive are 
not those which represent most literally the actual creatures they call to mind. 
In other words, the earlier works are better than the later ones in this as in the 
other fields of Greek sculpture. So, for example, on Plate LXII the excellent 
Hellenistic bronze parrot (211) inevitably loses by being confronted with the ow! 
on an Athenian coin of 490 B.c. (209); and even that must yield the palm to the 
seventh-century terra-cotta owl, no. 207 on the same plate. The little bronze dog 
in the Louvre (167) cannot fail to attract even the most jaded peerer into museum 
show-cases; it is pleasant to meet it again here and to find it ascribed to the late 
fifth or early fourth century. Among the horses the latest that excites us much 
is the lively, long-necked animal from the Mausoleum frieze which can be con- 
fidently attributed to the hand of Skopas (76). Its splendid ancestors, especially 
Nos. 54, 56-59, 63, 65, 69, are familiar to everyone—and have surely not lacked 
appreciation on the part of specialists, in spite of Miss Richter’s startling remark 
in her introduction that ‘‘it is the current belief even among archaeologists that the 
Greek sculptor concentrated practically his whole attention on the human figure 
and attempted little else.’ I think this impression must be due to the fact that 
the remains of Greek art have been kept too rigorously in separate compartments 

sculpture on a large scale, bronze statuettes, terra-cottas, coins and gems, and 
that in handbooks of sculpture the smaller works are rarely introduced, and then 
only as documents throwing light on lost statues. It is one of the merits of this 
book that it cuts across such artificial barriers. As a matter of fact, few Greek 
statues of animals of approximately life size are extant; some thirty are illus- 
trated here, not all masterpieces, and representing only half a dozen different 
animals. To make up for this we have an equal number of bronze statuettes, 
many of them admirable originals of the best period, among which the superb 
horse of the time of Onatas and Kalamis in the Metropolitan Museum is facile 
princeps. And the inclusion of coins and gems as miniature sculpture has enabled 
the author to double the number of illustrations and to add many species which 
would otherwise be missing. The fine intaglios are especially welcome because 
they are less widely known than the coins. Though the book deals with animals 
not artists, something might have been said in the text about the gem engraver 
Dexamenos, and more of his works might profitably have been reproduced. We 
have the signed flying heron (196) and the unsigned horse (71) and the goose (195). 
But the second signed heron in the Hermitage is in some respects a more interest- 
ing, if a less finished work than the other; there is, besides, a very nice grasshopper 
under the bird's claw (well illustrated by Evans, Rev. Arch. XXXII, 1898, Pl 
VIII). The heron in Boston (Beazley, Lewes House Gems, No. 66, Pl. 10), and the 
bolting horse in the Hermitage (Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, Pl. XIV. 15) are 
also masterpieces probably from the same hand. To return for a moment to 
works of a larger size: the archaic animal groups from the Acropolis are omitted 
probably because they are too fragmentary to be satisfactorily shown in small 
half-tones; but reference might have been made to Plate V of Wiegand’s Poros- 
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architektur, where the most magnificent snakes in Greek sculpture are effectively 
reproduced in colors. No lion’s heads from the cornices of Doric temples are 
figured. Those on the Parthenon are not easily accessible; yet fairly adequate 
photographs are given in Collignon, Le Parthénon, Pl. 41. Americans who had 
the privilege of being introduced to archaic Greek sculpture by R. B. Richardson 
will greet as an old friend the ram’s head from the cyma of the sixth-century Tele- 
sterion at Eleusis (136). To him it seemed ‘‘to bear the palm in archaic animal 
sculpture” (4.J.A. II, 1896, pp. 223-232, Pl. VIII). After having lain for many 
years in a dark corner of the first room in the National Museum, it has recently 
been returned to Eleusis, where it should prove a strong magnet to draw visitors to 
the local museum, now, alas, accessible from Athens in twenty minutes by taxi 
along the newly paved Sacred Way. The two photographs published by Richard- 
son supplement the view given in this book. Collignon in La sculpture funéraire, 
Fig. 48, gives a better illustration of the lioness from the tomb of Menekrates (6); 
and the lion from the Mausoleum (28) seems a more impressive beast in Collignor’s 
figure 170. No published illustrations have ever done justice to the Calf-bearer 
(87). Admirers of this consummate work of art would do well to procure for them- 
selves Professor Kennedy's admirable little photograph showing the two heads in 
three-quarter view. These random comments, suggested by an examination of 
the book, are not offered as criticism of its scope or its illustrations. It would 
indeed be hard to find anything to criticize except the sentence from the introduc- 
tion quoted above. Surely no such excuse was needed to justify the publication 
of so useful and instructive and entertaining a collection of Greek sculptured 
animals. 

L. D. Caskey 
Mvusevm oF FINE Arts 

Boston 


ANCIENT LIFE IN THE AMERICAN SouTHWEST, by Edgar L. Hewett. Bobbs- 

Merrill, Indianapolis, 1930. $5.00. 

Here is a vade mecum for amateur archaeologists and venturesome travellers, a 
book that surveys ancient ruins and modern Indian villages in that romantic re- 
gion between the Pecos and the Colorado. The second and better half of Edgar 
L. Hewett's Ancient Life in the American Southwest takes up the archaeological 
provinces of the great Pueblo area one by one. Rather full treatment is accorded 
to the ruins near the Rio Grande and to those of the Mesa Verde and upper San 
Juan drainage, which are precisely the territories now easily accessible to sight- 
seers. One gets considerable information regarding the physical appearance of 
the country and the distribution of the ruins as well as occasional comments on 
important excavations. Undue emphasis is placed on the early exploratory work 
of the ‘‘ Veterans,”’ and there is really very little about the more recent systematic 
work in stratigraphy and ceramic classification which has greatly clarified and 
pointed up Pueblo history. 

Indeed the whole subject of Southwest archaeology is over-simplified by Dr. 
Hewett, who uses only three vague stages for the seven pre-Spanish culture levels 
accepted at the First Pecos Conference. This over-simplification voids much of 
the data on sequences of occupation, on migrations, on interchanges of ideas in art 
and ceremony, and on the stream of change in all social and economic matters. 
These are meat and drink for students of the modern school and not without in- 
terest to general readers who find a thrill in following a logical arrangement of 
slender clues to a large conclusion. 

Although Dr. Hewett declares that his purpose is ‘‘to reconstruct the life and 
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times of the ancient people of the American Southwest” and ‘‘to challenge this 
realm of silence to give up its secrets,”’ he actually fails to reconstruct life or reveal 
secrets. He wields a sententious and unimaginative spade. With it he lays 
bare the dimensions of rooms, but not the hopes and fears of the builders. He 
recovers pots to be mended and ranged on museum shelves, but does not decipher 
the language of art written upon these pots. A proper reconstruction of the two 
thousand or more years of Pueblo life would present a tremendous drama. For in 
this area little bands of humans leagued themselves against drought and fought 
with all the weapons of magical ceremony and prayerful design across lean years 
and fat years to maintain a social organism. 

I must call attention to one statement made by Dr. Hewett: ‘‘There was no- 
where any problem of over-population.”’ Even if this is intended to refer to all 
America it must, perforce, apply to the Southwest. Yet a single family of Basket- 
makers at the commencement of the archaeological series could easily have multi- 
plied to the present population of the United States, let alone to the present meager 
number of Pueblo Indians. The recent studies in annual rings in the posts and 
roof beams of Pueblo houses gives not only chronology but a weather record as 
well. A decade of rainless years in the last half of the thirteenth century led to the 
abandonment of practically all Pueblo III towns. If ever the Law of Malthus 
operated with deadly precision it was in the storied Southwest, for survival was 
counted by communities rather than individuals. 

In his introductory discussion of the American Indian as a race Dr. Hewett 
properly enough declares for an Asiatic origin. But having done so he falls back 
on the literary fetish, ‘‘East is East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet.’’ He ascribes to the Red Man an absolutely Oriental psychology or con- 
formity with what he imagines to be the capabilities of Eastern nations as con- 
trasted with Western ones. He speaks of the capability of the American Indian 
to become immersed in a spiritual concept with aesthetic fringes of unreality as 
something apart from European experience. But Christianity during the Middle 
Ages certainly had fringes of unreality making it a splendid construction of the 
group mind, and I believe that every human culture at its peak must find in- 
dividuals immersed in a circumambient ideal. 

The Oriental and the American Indian are held to be similarly deficient in a 
time sense as compared with Europeans. But over all North America calendars 
were in use which compare favorably with those of pagan Europe, while in Central 
America and in China a sense of accurate long-range chronology was maintained 
for many centuries. Eral time counts spread from Asia into Europe in classical 
times but, except for the Spanish Era, fell into disuse after the fall of Rome. As 
for Dr. Hewett’s statement that Indians nowhere recognized any unit shorter than 
the day, it is manifestly true that Indians everywhere have names for divisions of 
the day and night and are remarkably skillful at judging time by the sun and stars. 
Our hours and minutes come from Asia, not Europe. 

The application which Dr. Hewett makes of this theory of ‘East is East and 
West is West’’ is that the Indian is inscrutable to Western minds. But that 
application is a means of dodging the explanation of life in the Southwest which he 
set out to give. 

The middle division of the book before us is a lame and imperfect treatment of 
Pueblo ethnology. Quoting freely from Miss Fletcher's study of the distant 
Omaha he slights the marvelous ceremonial material already on record for the 
Pueblo communities. It seems that the author finds himself unable to reduce 
Pueblo ethnology to a statement of the really outstanding and characteristic 
features. This defect is all the more remarkable when we remember how im- 
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portant a knowledge of ethnology is for the proper interpretation of the archaeo- 
logical material. 

Exception might be taken to several specific statements. For instance it is 
written that the famous glassy paint on Pueblo pottery of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was formed by a salt solution, whereas analyses show it to be a 
lead glaze. 

Ancient Life in the American Southwest is, then, a prosaic and unenlightened 
book on a subject of much intrinsic interest, a useful companion for tourists 
but without value as a new contribution to anthropological literature. 

HERBERT J. SPINDEN 


BrooKLyN MuseuM 


CorintH, VoLtuME V; THE Roman Vita, by Theodore Leslie Shear. Pp. 12; pls. 

xi, figs. 7. The Harvard University Press, 1930. $10. 

The Roman Villa excavated at Corinth in 1925 is now published in magnificent 
form. Thelarge plates reproducing all the mosaics in color from the skillful copies 
of Mrs. Nora Shear leave nothing to be desired and obviate the necessity for de- 
tailed description. Essentials are concisely given. A striking peculiarity of the 
villa is that its rooms were not planned for the mosaics which decorate the floors. 
The mosaics, of rectangular design, are curtailed or supplemented to fit into ir- 
regularly shaped rooms. This peculiarity justifies the author's conclusion that 
the mosaics were designed for an earlier structure, and is one of his reasons for 
dating them to the late Hellenistic period. 

The mosaics are the great glory of the villa. Their themes are characteristically 
Hellenistic. Of the four mosaics which surrounded the tank in the atrium, one is 
completely preserved and enough of a second survives to show that two, and hence 
probably all four were, of pastoral subject. The herdsman who pipes in the shade 
of an olive tree as his cattle rest near by, the goat that rests in the shade in another 
mosaic, are Theocritean themes which one may feel quite appropriately placed 
about a pool of water. The derivation of the mosaic of the herdsman from a paint- 
ing by Pausias, proposed by the author, will probably not meet with general ac- 
ceptance. The proportions of the youth suggest a Hellenistic model of Argive 
rather than Sicyonian tradition, and a model which modified somewhat the pose of 
the Praxitelean Satyr. The reddish-brown flesh tint of the herdsman is intended 
to suggest, according to the author, a tanned body. Lucian, too, would have so 
interpreted the color, for in what he calls word-pictures of the paths leading to 
rhetoric (Rhet. Did. 6 and 9) he describes a guide as greatly tanned by the sun. 
But the reddish-brown flesh tint in Hellenistic painting continues the old tradition 
which is illustrated by the Heracles of the Busiris vase and the Greek warrior of 
the Etruscan sarcophagus at Florence, and survived in early Christian painting. 
The statement that the asarotos oikos by Sosus was so called “because the small 
stones of varied colors gave the appearance of crumbs of food lying on the floor”’ 
overlooks the fact that Sosus actually represented a floor littered with scraps from 
the table, as may be seen in a copy of the asarotos oikos in Rome (Swindler, Ancient 
Painting, Fig. 488 and p. 309) and as is clearly stated by Pliny: Sosus qui Pergami 
stravit quem vocant asaroton oecon quoniam purgamenta cenae in pavimentis 
quaeque everri solent velut relicta fecerat parvis e tessellis tinctisque in varios 
colores (N.H. xxxvi, 184). 

These are minor criticisms. The work is a splendid contribution to the ma- 
terials available for the history and appreciation of ancient mosaics. 

G. W. EvperRKIN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Prenistoric Matta; THE TARXIEN TEMPLES, by Sir Themistecles Zammit. Pp. 

xvi, 127, figs. 34, pls. 33 and maps. Oxford University Press, 1930. 

This very welcome book establishes the importance of Malta as a center of 
Neolithic culture. Excellent plates and figures give abundant illustration of the 
architecture, sculpture, pottery, and implements found on the site. The archae- 
ologist visiting Malta will find this work a very convenient help both at the ruins 
and in the Museum of Malta. 

Few monuments of the Stone Age can rival in interest and fascination the 
hypogeum of Hal Saflieni and the temples of Tarxien. The recent excavations of 
the latter have revealed two clearly separated strata of the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages. The megalithic temples which were in use down to the end of the Stone Age 
are a remarkable complex of apsidal structures attesting the high level of Maltese 
culture in that remote time. A conspicuous feature of the temples is the high 
threshold block decorated with spiral patterns which bars passage to the niches. 
One is reminded of the giant doorsill of the temple at Didyma. This megalithic 
building was accompanied by colossal figure sculpture a fragment of which was 
found in situ in the third temple. 

Among the objects recovered from the stratum of the Bronze Age in the second 
temple are several execaples of seated figurines of clay (pp. 49 ff.) which may be 
of sepulchral significance, since they were found in cinerary urns. They consist 
of a flat dise surmounted by a tapering finger-like projection. Attached to the 
lower side of the disc is a pair of legs in sitting posture. These legs, together with 
a support behind, make it possible for the figure to be set upright. The disc is 
decorated with rectilinear incisions. It may occur to the reader that these figu- 
rines are cruder versions of the clay statuette representing a seated female (PI. 
XV) which was likewise found in a cinerary urn of the same period and place. 
This statuette has a discoid chest. One is tempted to interpret both these types 
as images of a goddess of fertility, placed in the urn for mystic purpose. Such 
interpretation is confirmed by the grains of barley found in the urns. They may 
perhaps continue the idea of the seated corpulent figurines of the Stone Age (Pl 
26, 2 The finger-like projection of the discoid figures suggests that of the early 
Cyecladic figurines which also are probably of mystic import, since they were found 
in graves. The resemblance is the more interesting in view of the author’s state- 
ment (p. 122; cf. p. 64) that the early Bronze Age pottery of Malta invites com- 
parison with that of the eastern Mediterranean Islands. 

G. W. EvpERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


RicHessEs D'ART DELA FRANCE. La BourGoGNe. L' ARCHITECTURE,” by 
Louis Hautecoeur. Fascicles X to XVI (plates 110 to 189). Van Oest, 1929 
10 fr 
This is the third group of fascicles published by M. Hautecoeur, Conservateur 

Adjoint des Musées Nationaux, on the subject of Burgundian architecture. Ap- 

parently it ends the series, since a complete index is included, and an analytical 

table of all the monuments grouped according to date. As in the two earlier 
series, the buildings chosen to be annotated and reproduced are not of any one 
period, but are chosen at random between the Roman period and the eighteenth 
century 

The photographic reproductions are good for the most part, although I think 

a better paper might have been used to bring up the sharpness of detail. A few 

of the plates are surprisingly bad, for such a monumental format, notably Plates 

144 and 158, which are evidently based on poor photographs; and Plate 149 is one 
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of those strange and wonderful ‘‘retouched’’ photographs which beguiles nobody 
but its maker. 

The text which accompanies each monument does not pretend to be exhaustive 
or to offer any new contribution to the matter. The author frankly says, in-the 
two pages devoted to the abbey church of Cluny: ‘‘ Nous ne prétendons pas, en 
ces notes rapides, destinées plus 4 ¢voquer qu’a instruire, raconter l'histoire de 
Cluny et décrire ses monuments.’’ For those readers who wish to proceed further 
in any given case, a brief, but usually valuable, set of bibliographical references is 
provided. 

Of course the usual objection to this type of book is that ‘‘notes rapides”’ do not 
deserve an expensive monumental folio publication, especially when they are in- 
tended merely to evoke, not to instruct; it comes too near to being a scrapbook. 
Doubtless there is no other way to cover the really vast subject of Burgundian 
architecture in 181 pages and 189 plates. But in that case I think it might have 
been preferable to limit the subject, either to one period or to one district of Bur- 
gundy. Then the collection of monuments might have been definitive and final, 
within its limits. 

GerorGE H. Forsytn, Jr. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Les RicHEssEs D’ART DE LA FRANCE. BourGoOGNE. La ScuLprurE, TOME 
Troisi=Me, by Marcel Aubert. Les Editions G. van Oest, Paris, 1930. Chaque 
fase. 40 fr. 

The present volume, which is the third and the last, includes fascicles XII- 
XVIII and plates 128-204. In completing this sumptuous publication M. Aubert 
has, in the art of this rich province, practically given a complete review of French 
Sculpture from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. In all, nineteen places come 
in for consideration—Saint Thibault, Dijon, Auxonne, Beaune, Chalon-sur- 
Saone, Tournus, Perecy-les-Forges, Cluny, Macon, Bois-Sainte-Marie, Saint- 
Laurent-en-Brionnais, Chateauneuf, Charlieu, Saint-Julien-en-Jonzy, Montceau- 
L’Etoile, Semur-en-Brionnais, Neuilly-en-Dijon, Anzy-le Duc, and Paray-le- 
Monial. All the phases of the progress of sculptural art in Burgundy are illustrated 
and closely discussed all the way from the deliciously naive tympanum of Saint- 
Benigne at Dijon and the primitive Virgin of St. Philibert at Tournus to the 
sophisticated work of Caffieri and Houdon. 

Old friends like the prophets by Carl Sluter from the Chartreuse de Champmol 
are here with works from the rich collection of Dijon. The selection of material 
is inclusive enough, capitals, culs-de-lampe, from here and yon, with especially 
fine things from rich Cluny, and makes possible a comprehensive study of the 
religious and secular sculptural art of Burgundy. The promise that probably 
Franche-Comté will next be illustrated in the same luxurious way is bound to 
awaken further interest and further commendation—especially if the work shall 
prove to be as well done as it has been in this publication 

O.IvER 8. Tonks 

Vassar COLLEGE 


Terra-Cotras FrRoM Nippur, by Leon Legrain. University of Pennsylvania, 
The University Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. XVI. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1930. $12.50. 

The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania assumed its important place in 
the Assyriological world because of the excavation of Nippur and the publication 
of numerous cuneiform texts unearthed at that site. Of equal interest are the 
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objects of art which Nippur yielded. Hence the publication of Nippur terracottas 
by Dr. Legrain is a welcome contribution to the literature dealing with one of the 
most important cities of Babylonia. 

The author states the difficulties presented by this field of investigation. ‘‘The 
interpretation of the terracotta figurines and their arrangement in chronological 
order is not a simple problem. The record of the levels at which they were ex- 
cavated is often missing.’ ‘‘A large number of Nippur terracottas in the Museum 
at Constantinople are still unknown. Other collections from Lagash, Adab, 
Warka, Kish, Babylon, and Ur have not been entirely published and comparisons 
are limited.’’ This potential light upon past life should be made available to 
scholars in spite of hindrances to definitive conclusions. 

Dr. Legrain has met this demand in a volume which exhibits much painstaking 
investigation and discriminating appraisal of data. A valuable introduction, in 
which he discusses questions of classification, chronology, and culture, is followed 
by a detailed description of all the figurines. An exhaustive index enables easy 
reference to all the motifs noted by him. Seventy-seven plates contain clear and 
satisfactory pictorial reproductions of the terracottas. The whole is an admirable 
example of complete yet compact arrangement of material. 

Such a study of ancient art possesses a value which cannot be explained fully in 
a brief review. If all groups of similar objects could be dealt with in comparable 
fashion a thesaurus of material prepared by specialists would result, and this 
would become the basis of reasonably sure knowledge in this sphere of research. 

RayMonpD P. DovuGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome. Vol. VIII. Pp. 169; pl. 57. 

Published by the American Academy in Rome, 1930. 

The present volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome main- 
tains the high standard of excellence set by the preceding volumes of the series in 
typography, in illustrations and in subject-matter. It reflects great credit on the 
members of the Academy who have editorial supervision of the publications. 

Except for a short article of nine pages by C. C. Briggs on the Pantheon at 
Ostia this volume is devoted to a detailed study of ‘‘The Pavements of the Roman 
Buildings of the Republic and Early Empire”’ by Marion Elizabeth Blake. Miss 
Blake spent two years’ time on the investigation of her subject, and presents in 
this monograph the material which falls chronologically in the first century B.c. 
and the first century a.p. The pavements are classified by their types of con- 
struction, which are discussed in successive chapters dealing with cement pave- 
ments, sectile pavements, lithostrata, mosaics of the first century B.c., pavement 
types of the first century a.p., emblemata, and brick pavements. 

The writer draws most of her illustrative matter from the houses at Pompeii, 
where she has carefully studied all the evidence available for the determination of 
chronological stratification. She is thus able to differentiate the periodology of 
the use of certain characteristic decorative patterns. A great merit of the book 
is the generous illustration of these patterns by means of a large number of photo- 
graphs, which are admirably reproduced on the excellent plates. Besides the 
Italian pavements reference is also made to Hellenistic prototypes of various 
ornamental designs. When the Corpus of Greek mosaics, which is now being 
prepared under the supervision of Professor Oikonomos, is published, the study 
of the Greek designs will be much simplified, but the determination of the date of 
a particular floor will always be difficult. The excavation of the Villa at Corinth, 
the results of which have just been published (Harvard University Press, 1930), 
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was made with the most scrupulous attention to all clues of chronological signifi- 
cance, and yet the evidence for assigning the floors to a date prior to 146 B.c. was 
circumstantial in character. Miss Blake places one of the designs on these floors, 
that of the double-axe or Amazonian pelta, in the first century a.p., while other 
patterns in the Villa are distinctly Hellenistic. The only hope for a solution of the 
chronological problems involved in the matter of mosaic design is in an extension 
of the method initiated by Miss Blake. A similar thorough study should be made 
of the mosaic pavements in Greece and in Asia Minor, and also of the later mosaics 
throughout the Roman world. 

Because of her intelligent discussion of the technique of construction, her rea- 
sonable differentiation of types of floors, her careful consideration of evidence for 
date and her wealth of admirable illustrations Miss Blake’s monograph will be the 
standard work on the mosaic designs of the periods treated. 

THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Pretro Lorenzett, by E. 7. De Wald. Pp. 36; pls. 101. (Reprinted from Art 

Studies, 1929.) Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1930. 

In the development of our knowledge of a painter, or indeed of any subject in 
history, there comes once in so often a time to call a halt and review the evidence. 
We start with a superficial acquaintance. Further facts appear spasmodically. 
Previously unknown or unobserved paintings are revealed as related to those long 
familiar or more recently published of a given artist. The mass grows, ramifies, 
and we feel that we have a fairly wide and accurate knowledge of the artistic 
personality. Then indeed comes the time to call a halt and review the evidence; 
for among the facts, freely accepted, the paintings regarded as authentic, many 
will be found which do not stand the light of scientific historic scrutiny. The 
public, even the expert, will have forgotten which are based on unassailable docu- 
ments or signatures, which have crept into the list through vaguer associations or 
analogies. Mr. De Wald’s book calls a halt to ask us what we really know of 
Pietro Lorenzetti. 

This does not mean, of course, that new attributions are eschewed. The writer 
takes the constructive, as well as destructive point of view, but his chief aim ap- 
pears to be to depict as clearly as possible the artistic personality of Pietro and 
remove as many miscomprehensions and misjudgments as possible which, in the 
past, have dimmed the sharpness of one’s vision of him. 

The writer’s method of attack is wholly sound. He scrutinizes the list of 
known paintings by Pietro, selects those which can be attributed and dated with 
certainty. Thus armed, he discusses the rest of the euvre, painting by painting, 
and fits each chronologically into its proper group. In so doing, he, of course, 
rejects as school pieces many paintings that previously had been attributed to the 
master, and this inevitably involves him in an attempt to build up and clarify 
school personalities. With some of the conclusions in the latter category, the 
individual critic may or may not agree. At least, however, the reader knows 
when he is on sure ground and when on conjectural—and he may be convinced or 
no in the latter case. 

Some of the rejections will probably be accepted readily by all. It is unlikely, 
for example, that any one would ever try to attribute again to Pietro the Cruci- 


fizion, No. 92, in the Gallery at Siena. Others will cause more dispute. For 


years, critics have disagreed as to the date of the Beata Umilta altarpiece in the 
Uffizi; some reading the inscription as 1316, some as 1341. This is an important 
point in the chronology of the artist. Just as approximately all critics came to 
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agreement that 1341 was correct, Mr. De Wald appears to challenge the au- 
thenticity of the attribution. The work is, of course, badly repainted, which 
makes the problem less important, but we cannot but feel that the old attribution 
rested on rather shaky ground. 

The most controversial point in Mr. De Wald’s book is his discussion of the 
so-called ‘‘Ovile Master.”” Students of Sienese painting will remember a brilliant 
article in Mr. Berenson’s Essays on Sienese Painting (1918) on a personality which 
he called ‘‘ Ugolino Lorenzetti,”’ since the anonymous artist seemed to have begun 
life under a strong influence of Ugolino da Siena, and then to have fallen more and 
more under the sway of Pietro Lorenzetti. Mr. De Wald, taking as his point of 
departure a painting in the church of San Pietro in Ovile, formerly attributed to 
Pietro Lorenzetti, but considered a school piece by Mr. De Wald, builds up : 
personality which he dubs the ‘‘Ovile Master”’ and develops a list of his works. 
This promptly crosses with Mr. Berenson’s ‘‘ Ugolino Lorenzetti.’’ The last word 
is not yet said. Mr. Berenson no longer attributes the Ovile painting to Pietro, 
but regards it as by ‘‘Ugolino Lorenzetti.’’ Both lists need restudy but in all 
probability the ‘“‘Ovile Master’’ and ‘‘Ugolino Lorenzetti’’ will come to be re- 
garded as one and the same. 

Of actual errors in Mr. De Wald’s work, even in minor notes, there are very few. 
One should be noted, however, as it is apt to cause serious misapprehension. The 
author cites the inscriptions seen by Tizio, under the fresco in San Francisco at 
Siena, representing the Martyrdom of some Franciscan monks. It is an invoca- 
tion to ‘‘ Peter, Siena’s first martyr’’ to protect Siena. Mr. De Wald cites della 
Valle, giving the correct reference, but saying that the statement is in regard to 
Pietro. It has nothing to do with Pietro but is in the author's discussion of 
Ambrogio, certainly the author of the painting in San Francisco. 

One should not carp at details, however. Mr. De Wald’s book is a thorough, 
scholarly attempt to bring order and scientific accuracy into our knowledge of an 
important artist. As such, is sets a high standard and will be welcomed by all. 

G. H. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Tue ILLUstRATED MANuscripts OF PrupENTIUS, by Helen Woodruff. Pp. 50. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1930. (Reprinted from Art Studies, 
1929.) 

As the first paragraph of this study indicates the restatement of the evolution of 
the illustrated manuscripts of the Psychomachia of Prudentius in the light of recent 
discoveries is as necessary a second step as the first made by the monumental work 
of Stettiner. Although the outline treatment of her work—necessitated by the 
large number of works considered—-is at times confusing, Miss Woodruff has wisely 
avoided extended repetitions of material already found in Stettiner’s work Once 
she summarily reviews his classification of the various manuscripts in two major 
and a few minor groups— introducing in the process newer evidence for their more 
precise attribution as to date and provenance—she goes on to improve upon Stetti- 
ner’s grouping of these works and shows by profuse comparative illustrations their 
relation to earlier models as well as to their descendants. The outstanding im- 
provement in this regard is the definition of the sixth-century prototype which is 
the basis of major group I and which shows a certain amount of Greco-Asiatic 
influence absent in group II. The latter group—although preserving a great 
many of its earlier elements sufficiently to indicate its more direct derivation from 
the fifth-century archetype bears such a strong Carolingian stamp as to point to 
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a thoroughgoing re-working in that style in the early ninth century and thus pro- 
viding a later model for the works of group II. 

The other important contribution to the reconstruction of the history of art is 
the indicated evolution of the Mediaeval style of manuscript illustration from its 
late antique beginnings to its subjection to Eastern influence, its evolution from 
painting to pen-drawing technique—after being re-stated in the Carolingian period 

and its ramification through the various schools of Northwestern Europe in later 
centuries. 

A certain degree of inherent continuity in manuscript illustrations is also re- 
sponsible for the parailel evolution in the Terence illustrated manuscripts pointed 
out by Morey, and bids fair to become the backbone of the fascinating task of 
reconstructing the history of Mediaeval art especially in its passage from the early 
Christian to Carolingian and later phases. In this respect the present work of 
Miss Woodruff has a very important place and its value will be enhanced more and 
more in the future. 

TSELOS 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK VASES IN THE Royat OntTARIO Museum OF AR- 
CHABOLOGY, ToronTo (largely the Gift of Sigmund Samuel, Esq.), by David M. 
Robinson and the late Cornelia G. Harcum; Edited, with Additions, and an 
Appendix of Recently Acquired Vases, by J. H. Iliffe. 2 vols. Vol. I (texts 
and drawings), viii, 288 pp.; Vol. II (plates), 108 pls. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, 1930. $10. 

The appearance of this Catalogue has long been eagerly awaited, and the Mu- 
seum and the authors are equally to be congratulated on its final sumptuous pub- 
lication. Truly the obstacles overcome have been many and great. Professor 
Robinson’s usual inaccessibility to Toronto; the necessity of securing proper finan- 
cial support ; and last, but not least, the lamented, untimely death of Miss Harcum, 
whose passing created a well-nigh insuperable barrier to the success of the project, 
have all played their part in postponing the welcome which students of vases have 
ardently sought to give this book. 

Now that it has finally appeared, let us state at the outset that it was well worth 
waiting for. It is dignified and handsome in format and binding; the type is clear 
and large, and the drawings accompanying the text of unusual excellence. Our 
only possible criticisms of the technical side of the book are that the lines of the 
text are set a little too close together for perfect beauty, and that a number of the 
photographs among the plates leave something to be desired for clearness of 
detail. 

The well-known industry of Professor Robinson, and his extraordinary command 
of the literature of Greek vases, are apparent on every page. Few catalogues are 
as abundantly documented as this. In certain cases he has altered some of his 
previously published opinions. Thus in the black-figured amphora, No. 299, 
which he formerly attributed to Exekias (Hoppin, B.F., p. 112, No. 18—one of the 
very few references omitted by Professor Robinson) he now gives to the Lysippides 
painter. This attribution, however, may well be questioned, and J would still 
assign it to Exekias, although ke expressly states (p. 116) that I am wrong in so 
doing. Likewise the red-figured kylix, No. 356, which he had previously (A.J.A. 
XXXII, 1928, pp. 33-42) given to the Brygos painter, he now, following Beazley, 
considers to be by Makron: and herein he is probably correct. Very commenda- 
ble, indeed, is the spirit shown by the authors in giving attributions wherever 
possible. While some may be debatable, they have usually been submitted to 
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other experts, notably Beazley, for confirmation; and they therefore carry the 
weight of authority behind them. 

Many of these Toronto vases have well-authenticated histories, having at 
different times been in various famous collections. Consequently there are several 
“lost’’ vases to be recorded as found. Most important are the two skyphoi 
signed by Teisias, formerly in the Van Branteghem collection. These are the 
only two signatures in the collection, but they are of great interest as being the 
only two from this worker in any collection outside of Greece. Nos. 401, 407 and 
108, South Italian vases, are lost Tischbein vases, being V, 56, 61 and 69 respec- 
tively. It is always helpful when these “lost’’ vases come to light again in a 
permanent home. 

Perhaps the most interesting object in the Catalogue is No. 626, the glass vase, 
found in a tomb of the T’ang period in China, but very surely of Greek workman- 
ship, and of unquestioned authenticity. What this one specimen tells us of trade 
relations in the ancient world is of enormous significance. 

In conclusion, it will doubtless come as a surprise to many scholars, particularly 
in Europe, that there is a collection of so much importance in Canada. To too 
many the Western Hemisphere, from the point of view of Greek ceramics, means 
only Boston and New York, with possibly New Haven and Philadelphia added,— 
and the Hoppin and Gallatin collections as they appear in the Corpus Vasorum. 
This scholarly and able Toronto Catalogue will cause such persons to alter their 
ideas; and the appearance of other American fascicules of the Corpus will help to 
give us the place in the sun to which we are certainly entitled. 

STEPHEN B. Luce 


Boston, Mass. 


LA Peinture A L’ExposiTion p’ART FLAMAND ANCIEN A Anvers, by A. H. 
Cornette. Pp. 24; pls. 40. Librairie Nationale d’Art et d'Histoire, Paris and 
Brussels, 1930. 

This little book, with its blue paper cover, was designed as a guide for visitors to 
the Antwerp exhibition. To students of Flemish painting it is of slight value. 
The twenty odd pages of text attempt to summarize the development of Flemish 
painting from the fourteenth century through the seventeenth century and the 
result, necessarily, is hardly more than a list of names and dates. The catalogue 
numbers of the paintings mentioned in the text are given, but there is no reference 
to the collections from which they were borrowed. In selecting the pictures for 
reproduction, a laudable attempt was made to chose works from private collections 
and from the less frequented museums. It is to be regretted that the “Christ 
and the Samaritan Woman”’ of the Louvre by Juan de Flandes was reproduced 
rather than some of the almost unknown and very beautiful works by this master 
in the Royal Palace in Madrid. The plates themselves are ordinary half-tones 
and leave much to be desired. 

The volume is little more than a pleasant souvenir for the casual visitor to the 
exhibition. 

Cuar.es L. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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